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LOOKS AHEAD 


Shaping up for the next issue or two is a handful 
of pieces which readers will not overlook nor for- 
get, because they are impelling and questioning, 
written from viewpoints that are fresh, and taking 
due regard for the human interest factors required 
by “summer reading.” 


.- AT OUR PERSONAL AFFAIRS 


What About Old People in the Family? 


All families—well, nearly all—have their old 
people. Modern industrial and apartment life was 


not designed for them. Oh, yes—you say—social | 


security, pensions, health, recreation centers, clubs, 
geriatrics and gerontology! But what about jobs 
and occupations? How can those past, the retire- 
ment age still find stimulating, useful outlets for 


their time and strength—so they may go on for) | 


awhile really living, but not smothering their rela- 


this problem and certain industries have opened 
their doors at least a crack. Kathryn Close will tell 
this story. 


What About the Young People? 


There’s a whole new generation which the © 


middle-aged, in default of understanding, have 
been inclined to ignore. They are going to speak 
for themselves in these pages, however, and other 
writers are going to speak about them, of which 
Survey Graphic’s sideline observation next month 
will be on the post-war exchange student, foreign 
and domestic, by Beulah Amidon. 


Next month, too, Survey Graphic will announce 
the winners of two contests for high school 
students arranged in cooperation with Scholastic 
Magazines. Moreover, the winning manuscript in 
the Community Service contest will be published 
along with winners in the Photography contest. 


Also close to the youth department will be a 
lively profile about a young man of the wheat belt, 
a politician hopefully above the crowd in accom- 
plishment and promise, a man of vision, magnetism 
and wild energy, to whom close attention is due, 


et Se abla of Minneapolis. 


What About Mental Poise, Balance, Grasp? 


Survey Graphic’s distinguished series on Mental 
Health has produced since last October a more 
appreciative response than any other feature in the 
magazine. It—fortunately—is not finished. It is 
going on, with further authoritative discussions of 
this primary personal problem of our time, next 
month and beyond. By way of example, Dr. Robert 
Felix of the Mental Health Division, U. S. Public 
Health Service, will take up the question—how are 
we going to train doctors and others for a positive 
program? 


...AT THE WORLD 


What About the United Nations? 


It has been politicked and pushed around, 
strained and overloaded, vetoed and bypassed. Look 


_ tives? The State of New York has started to study '|.back to it as described only three years ago, brand? 


new from San Francisco. It isn’t what it used to 
be—and never was! Do you want to stop fooling 
with it? And without it, how much worse off 
should we be? It may be in the realm of higher 
policy, but Survey Graphic next month is laying 
the UN question on your doorstep. 


What About Burma? 


Far away is Burma, but not long ago. Burma is 
the latest member of the UN, the youngest republic 
on the globe, with 17,000,000 people. The cries from 
their struggle are drowned by the din of near-by 
events. But this first hand report by Virginia 
Thompson .shows the core of Burma’s problem as 
the same which bothers older nations, and East 
meets West. 


..- AT HOME AND ABROAD 


Survey Graphic is looking at people. Its interest 
is human beings, their lurid contradictions and 
restless strivings. In the months ahead as. in the 
past, Survey Graphic will continue its job of look- 


ing at and reporting on our human plcoushit 


with each other, 


lin telephone was forty years old 
before there were six million Bell tele- 
phones in this country. Now there are 
twenty-nine million. The last six mil- 
lion have been added since these little 
tots were born—in about two years 
instead of forty. 


But growth is not the only measure of 
the increased value of your telephone 
service. Many new developments, 
worked out in Bell Telephone Labora- 
tories and now being put into service 
by your telephone company, are ex- 
tending its scope and usefulness. 


hon 


There is the extension of telephone 
service to automobiles, trucks, busses, 
boats, trains and airplanes. 


There is the $200,000,000 program to 
extend and improve service in rural 
areas. Today there are 50% more 
rural telephones than when the war 
ended. 


Then there is coaxial cable, no thicker 


than your wrist, which can carry 1800 
Long Distance calls at one time. And 
along with it is a new system for trans- 
mitting telephone conversations by 
super-high-frequency radio waves. Both 


are designed so they can be used 


ra 


40 Years Growth in 2 Years 


for Television as well as Long Dis- 
tance Calls. 


And research on new electronic de- 
vices, now under way in Bell Tele- 
phone Laboratories, brings still wider 
horizons of electrical communicatio 
within view. 2 


It’s all a part of progress and our con- 
stant effort to make telephone service 
better and more useful for every tele- 
phone user. 


BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 
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BOOKLETS PAMPHLETS PERIODICALS Sa 


Of interest and service to readers thinking about the social prob- 
lems of today—the public health, education, housing, industrial 
and labor relations, government, racial and foreign relations. 


PEOPLE 


vs. 


PROPERTY 


By Herman H. Long 
and Charles S. Johnson 


Both detached and human, this 
long-awaited survey of the prac- 
tices and forces barring minorities 
from decent housing makes it 
plain how critical is the problem 
that American communities face, 
regardless of Supreme Court ac- 
tion on race restrictive covenants. 


AMERICAN JOURNAL ON 
MENTAL DEFICIENCY 


The Psychiatry, Sociology, Psychoi- 
ogy, Education and Training of Men- 
tal Retardation. 


Quarterly $5.00 per year 
Edward J. Humphreys, M.D. Editor 


Subscriptions to Dr. Neil A, Dayton, © 


Treasurer, Mansfield Training School 
Mansfield Depot, Conn. 


"MONEY RAISING, 
HOW TO DO IT" 
Most comprehensive book yet pub- 
lished. For sale by author, 1. H. Ger- 
linger, The Highlands, Portland, Oregon. 
$3.00—40 per cent off for dealers, 
churches, and charitable agencies. Post- 


SCIENCE & SOCIETY 


Winter issue, 200 pages 
A Centenary of Marxism 


12 articles by leading American and 
European authorities on the back- 
grounds and influence of the Com- 
munist Manifesto. At leading book- 
stores, 75c a copy and from 


SCIENCE & SOCIETY 
30 East 20th St., New York 


Special issue included in yearly sub- 
scription (4 issues) at $1.50. 


ATOMIC ERA 


Controversial 


Editorial policy—"One World, One 
Race, One Standard and No Gods." 
No mincing words or sidestepping issues 
on Economies, Politics, Religion, etc. 
Sample copy—l0c; 50c for six months; 
$1.00 per year. 


paid. 


PAMPHLETS ON FAMILY PROBLEMS— 


PEOPLE VS. PROPERTY is one re- 
sult of a wide range of pioneering 
field work by the authors and the 


Pennsylvania 


Weissport 


The Correctional BOOK of the Year 


Race Relations staff of the his- 


1947 Yearbook of the NPPA 


ciation. 


Fisk University Press 


Nashville 8, Tennessee 


HOUSING — 


houses . . . for all families , 


published 


NOW AND LATER 


copies; 40 per cent, 100 and up 


OF HOUSING OFFICIALS 


toric American Missionary Asso- 


a national program to provide enough 
3.6 oi 
good neighborhoods , . , has just been 


A HOUSING PROGRAM FOR 


25 cents a copy—discounts of 20 per 
cent, 10-49 copies; 30 per cent, 50-99 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION 


1313 East Sixtioth ———~ Chicago 37, ‘IMinois 


WHEN YOU GROW 56 
BROKENTHOMES Siders cet. s sce aoe 
PLANNING YOUR FAMILY ............. 0c 


PUBLIC AFFAIRS COMMITTEE, Inc. 


22 East 38th Street, New York 16, N. Y. 


TWO GIANTS AND ONE 
WORLD 
by A. William Loos 


Can the U.S.A. and the U.S.S.R. work 


together? Can two such gigantic na- 
tions become partners in one world? 
This readable pamphlet provides facts 
about both countries to help answer 
such questions as these. Discussion and 
action suggestions are included. 


96 pages 50 cents 


THE FRIENDSHIP PRESS 
156 Fifth Avenue 
New York 10, N. Y. . 


or your local bookstore 


REDIRECTING THE DELINQUENT 


“. Cloth $2. Paper $1.75 
Send for your copies today. Also ask for eo 
Paper—$1.00 Hee eet r 
cioetic FAIRS PAMPHLET, eee OF NATIONAL PROBATION AND , 


PAROLE ASSOCIATION 
1790 Broadway, New York 19, New York 


A MUST PAMPHLET FOR SURVEY READERS 


SWEDEN’S LABOR PROGRAM 


By Tage Lindbom 
64 pages 35 cents 
A brilliant, illustrated pamphlet dealing with 
Sweden's program of social planning in be- 
half of democracy and the good life. 
Read also Mark Starr's stimulating Harvard 
Lecture on Labor Looks At Education—50c 


Write for L.I.D. Book List. 
LEAGUE FOR INDUSTRIAL 


DEMOCRACY — 
112 East 19th Street, New York 3, N. Y. 


AIDS TO COMMUNITY BUILDING: — 


THE SMALL COMMUNITY, by Arthur E. Morgan. Paper bound, $1.75 
History and significance ef the community, 
and suggestions for community development. 


| Handbook of American Institutions 
For Delinquent Juveniles 


Vol. 1 (1938)—West North Central States; 
Vol. 11 (1940)—Kentucky and Tennessee: 
Vol. Ill (1940)—Pacific Coast States : 
Vol, IV (1943)—Virginia and North Carolina 


Paper bound—$1.25 per copy 


THE OSBORNE ASSOCIATION, INC. 


114 East 30th Street New York 16, N. Y. 


A BUSINESS OF MY OWN, by Arthur E. Morgan. $2.00 
Possibilities for small community~occupations 
and industries. ‘ 

COMMUNITY SERVICE NEWS, bimonthly, $1.50 per year, 2 yrs. $2.50 
Stories of community achievements, sections 


on philosophy of community, education, 
economics, etc. 


. 


Order from: Gommunity Service, Inc., Box 243, Yellow Springs, Ohio 
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Among Ourselves 


| Te EARLY RADISHES, LETTUCE AND 
onions of May will be a help in many 
/a country around the world. May is not, 
relatively, one of the hungry months. But 
_ every month is hungry for the great major- 
ity of the world’s population today—for 
two children on this earth out of every 
| three, and it is to meet this tragedy that the 
peak effort is being made this month by 
the American Overseas Aid-United Nations 
Appeal for Children. To take care of the 
crisis, $60,000,000 from Marshall Plan 
funds has been earmarked to thirteen dif- 
ferent countries. The $60,000,000 sought 
now in voluntary American contributions 
is to continue and widen this aid to chil- 
dren, wherever they are undernourished. 
Collections likewise are being made abroad 
in truly international response. In every 
state, in nearly every local community, the 
need is being presented. This month is 
the month, 


HE EXISTING STRANGLE HOLD OF THE 

House Committee on Banking and 
Currency on the Taft-Ellender-Wagner 
housing bill can be broken even yet, even 
as-late in the session as May, if people all 
over the country get busy and insist hard 
enough. 

The bill was passed by the Senate on 
April 22, a triumph as the National Public 
Heusing Conference puts it, of “‘intelli- 
gence and integrity pitted against political 
opportunism.” Heading the first group 
were Senators Taft, Tobey, Flanders and 
Ellender. A similar bill however, got pre- 
cisely this far before in the Seventy-ninth 
Congress. The major hurdle is in the 
House. There the bill has run into the 
equivalent of a filibuster in committee, 
Chairman Jesse Wolcott continuing to sit 
on. the proposal and refuse it the chance 
to be discussed and voted on. Representa- 
tives Helen Gahagan Douglas and J. K. 
Javits have been. circulating a petition to 
discharge it from the committee and had 


114 signatures the middle of April, out of — 


a necessary 218. 

There is the point at which citizen in- 
sistence can be applied most effectively 
at this moment—personal letters to Con- 
gressmen insisting that they go find the 


petition and put their names on it. And 


after that, of course, letters demanding a 
vote of Yes for enactment. But petition 
letters, first and promptly! 

America’s housing problem has not been 
solved by time. Time, decay, and a rising 
population make it even more acute. New 
construction by private agencies actually 
has touched, if not passed, its top mark 
during the past year. It has come close 
to 1,000,000 new family units. But the 
housing crisis grows faster than that. In- 
formed estimates place the need at between 
1,000,000 and 1,500,000 units a year for 
the next decade—that minimum to move 
families out of slums unfit for human 
habitation, to let young couples have a 
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place of their own instead of doubling 
up with the old folks. 

The Taft-Ellender-Wagner bill is not, 
in main emphasis, a scheme for govern- 
ment building. It would create 500,000 
new dwellings over a period of five years 
by government subsidy, but that is the 
merest spoonful. The bill would stimu- 
late construction by private industry, elim- 
inate barriers to construction, encourage 
slum clearance, ease financial difficulties 
for home owners. Primarily it is an over- 
all approach to the problem. 


Who could be against such worthy ob- 


jectives? According to senatorial debate, 
the chief opponents are the National As- 
sociation of Real Estate Boards and the 
United States Savings and Loan League. 
The friends of the bill are more personal, 
praying and pleading for its passage. They 
are people. In their ranks are the many 


235 


millions of families now ill-housed, frus- 
trated, cramped, squeezed, and made mis- 
erable for lack of decent living quarters. 
In their behalf it seems a slight gesture 
to write ‘to one’s Congressman, directly 
insisting on his support.* 


4 Tess May issuzE or The Survey Mid- 
monthly carries detailed reports of the 
75th Anniversary meeting of the National 
Conference of Social Work and the fourth 
session of the International Conference of 
Social Work, held jointly in Atlantic City 
April 17 to 23. 


*Word has just come that hearings are finally 
scheduled on TEW, starting, May 3. But it is 
still crucial to secure petition signatures—if 
experience of last year is ‘significant. Remember 
how the bills were bottled up in committee for 
months—until Congress adjourned. Then too, a 
signature to petition might well be interpreted as 
a favorable attitude toward the bill, so that voters 
could concentrate their efforts on known opponents 
and unrecorded legislators. 


“They were aware of many of the problems, displaying far more understanding 
for the issues than many of their leaders seem to think — possible. . zs 
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The Vision That America Sees 


It is a big catalog but the basic element is Freedom, and all of us 
want it, no matter where we live, reports Georgia’s former Governor. 


[: WAS EARLY IN 1947 rHat I seET 
out on a speaking trip that car- 
ried me into every section of our 
country. In large cities, in university 
towns, in. communities that looked 
very much like my own town of 
Newnan, Georgia, but that were 
placed in the middle of the prairies 
or along the Mississippi and its tribu- 
taries or on the Pacific Coast, I talked 
with a great many Americans. 

They differed very little in their 
thinking. They wanted a program of 
liberty and progress for our country. 
They wanted our country to be 
united, and the sectional barriers 
eliminated, and an equal opportunity 
for every citizen. 

But they wanted it to be their pro- 
gram. They were unwilling to accept 


a ready-made concept of American — 


policy, either foreign or domestic. 

_ They were aware of many of the 
problems, displaying far more under- 
standing for issues than many of their 
leaders seem to think possible, judg- 
ing from the debates in Congress and 
the handouts of many administra- 
tors, who believe that the public must 
be fed pap. 

Before many audiences, representa- 
tive of many different segments of 
thinking, of many different income 
eroups, and of many different sections 
of America, I made much the same 
talk. . Always the same 
anecdotes, the same illus- 
trations, the same appeals 
seemed to reach all of 
them. They felt much 
alike about opportunity; 


ELLIS G. ARNALL 


they wanted-it for their children, and 
the boys and girls down the street, 
and for all other boys and girls in 
America. They wanted an orderly and 
peaceful world, where butter was not 
sacrificed for guns. They. wanted a 
democratic world, in which every 
man’s dignity was respected and every 
man’s vote was counted. They 
wanted. early solutions to our eco- 
nomic problems, so that production 
could catch up with the demand for 
the things that make life comfort- 
able. 

Most of them were frankly troubled 
about public affairs. They seemed to 
believe that there was a want of. co- 
herence and coordination in our poli- 
cies, and that our domestic efforts did 
not coincide with our foreign efforts 


in every particular. They were a little 


tired of going blind; they wanted to 
be taken into the confidence of their 
leadership, and they were critical of 
congressional leaders, playing for 
partisan reasons with the nation’s 
economy, and of administrators who 
regarded all legitimate information on 
public questions as “top drawer se- 
crets.., | 

They wanted to write their own 
program for America. 

Evening after evening, after I had 
made my talk and answered the usual 
dozens of questions, I listened to what 

+ 


—tThe inspiring report on a swing of 75,000 miles 
around the country, talking and listening to people 
everywhere, by one of the South’s political leaders 
—a passage from Governor Arnall’s forthcoming 
“What the People Want.” 
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they had to say. They said it well, 
these club women, and business men, 
and college students, and small town 
teachers and ministers and lawyers 
and farmers and manufacturers. They 
were careful with their facts, for one 
thing; they were sincere in their emo- 
tions, for another; and they knew 
what they wanted. 

They wanted, most of all, to be safe 
in their individual freedom, and they 
were willing to respect the freedom 
of others. They disagreed, sometimes, 
about immediate measures to carry 
out their objectives; but they agreed 
upon the objectives, and they were 
willing to expériment. They had a 
belief in trying again, in seeking 
something better, in expecting things 
to work out well in the end if courage 
and diligence are employed, and all 
those other naive, impractical, ideal- - 
istic conceptions of citizenship and 
government and human relations that 
are essentially American, and_ that 
somehow work. 

They had faith in other men, be- 
cause they had faith in themselves. 
They insisted that democracy had 
worked and could continue to work. 

What is it that the people want? 


Aime WANT PEACE, A HOME THAT 
is their own, and freedom. They want 
freedom from fear, and 
freedom from want, and 
freedom to live their lives 
as they desire. They want 
it, not asa gift from some- 
one else, but as some- 


“There is nothing the matter with America or the 
world that a good dose of democracy will not cure” 


thing that they have made for them- 
selves. They do not want a scientific- 
ally planned existence; they know 
that living is an art and not a science. 

The people want that everywhere. 
The vision of freedom is not our 
vision, alone. It is the vision of people 
in every nation. It is the vision of 
men of good will everywhere. They 
desire freedom for themselves and for 
others, because they know that every 
man’s freedom is jeopardized if one 
man anywhere remains a slave. 

It does not require any hermetic 
knowledge er esoteric logic to reason 
so. The people that throng the side- 
walks of Newnan on a late Satur-. 
day afternoon in autumn after the 
crops are gathered are not unlike the 
people that I saw in Pennsylvania 
and Kansas and Utah and Idaho, 
thronging the streets of other towns 


that resemble Newnan as you resem- 
ble your cousin. They are not unlike 
the people that go to the county fair 
in Shropshire, or that celebrate 
Christmas in mid-summer at Mel- 
bourne, or that crowd the centuries- 
old Red Square in Leningrad on May 
Day, or that scurry laughing as a 
wedding procession files through the 
streets of Canton. 

Men will not get their desire in a 
day. They must move forward to- 
ward their goal clumsily and experi- 
mentally, tasting of this or that for- 
bidden fruit, and wandering from the 
highway down one or another by- 
path that leads nowhere. But they 
will press on. 

Nothing that I have seen in the 
United States alters that conviction. 
Nor is the conviction altered that the 
best defense of democracy can be 


provided by an extension of democ- 
racy, and that the application of dem- 
ocratic methods to a solution of our 
domestic and foreign problems is ‘es- 
sential if we are to have either na- 
tional or personal security. There is 
nothing the matter with America or 
the world that a good dose of de- 
mocracy will not cure. 


F REEDOM IS WHAT MEN LIVE BY, BUT 
each man defines freedom in differ- 
ent terms. In a democracy, which 
recognizes that, while freedom is in- 
divisible, it has many different facets, 
the policies of the government must 
be determined in accord with the will 
of the citizens. Government is only 
one of their agents for carrying on 
their daily lives, but it is their big- 
gest agent; government is only a con- 
venience, but it is an almost indis- 
pensable convenience. What citizens 
desire should be the objective of gov- 
ernment; indeed, it is government's 
only legitimate objective. 

What do the people want? 

I asked that question in Georgia 
and in every state that I have vis- 
ited. Although there were differences 
in emphasis, because of different local 
conditions, the answers always were 
essentially the same. 

_ Always, during the question peri- 
ods that followed my talks, they asked 
the same questions. It is not so sur- 
prising as it may seem. The people 
of America read the same newspaper 
accounts of public events, furnished: 
by the great wire services; they read 
the same columnists, the same maga- 
zines, the same books; they listen to 
the same radio programs, and laugh 
at the same jokes. The community of 
interest in America is much more in 
evidence to any traveller than the dif- 
ferences between the various sections. 

The people want peace and national 
security, but they want these as ele- 
ments in individual security and not 
at the sacrifice of any essential free- 
dom. They are hostile to imperialism, 
and have a convincing faith in democ- 
racy as the best safeguard for peace 
in the world. 

The people want homes in which 
to live with their children, and they 
want these to be available to all 
classes of citizens. The American — 
tradition is a home for every family. | 
The American dream is of a comfort- - 
able home; perhaps, a little over-— 
crowded with gadgets, this home of | 
their dreams may be, but it repre- 
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sents their belief that comfort is not 


; a reprehensible ideal in a free coun- 
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try. 

The people want a fair tax system, 
that neither robs the lower-income 
groups nor penalizes thrift; that 
neither retards venture nor restricts 
incentive; especially they want Con- 
gressmen to reevaluate their concept 
of luxuries, for the American standard 
of living is a democratic standard 
and a modern standard, and not the 
standard of Bourbon France in the 
seventeenth century when only nobles 
or highwaymen were entitled to com- 
fort. 

The people want jobs. They believe 
in an economy of abundance, in full 
employment for every person able 
and willing to work. They believe 
that depressions can be averted, if 
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government, labor, and industry show 
good sense. 

The people distrust monopoly. 
They distrust those American indus- 
trialists who enter into private trade- 
treaties with European cartels. In the 
South and West, they are especially 
concerned with the » transportation 
monopoly. In the Missouri Valley and 
New England, it is the electric-power 
monopoly that they fear. While they 
recognize the expediency of monop- 
oly in some fields, which they think 
should be regulated drastically, they 
believe that competition is the basis 
of the American free economy, and 
they want freedom of competition 
restored by vigorous law  enforce- 
ment. 

The people want labor organiza- 
tions held accountable for their con- 


... their belief that comfort is not a 
reprehensible ideal in a free country” 


tracts; they oppose unreasonable and 
restrictive labor practices in the same 
way that they do monopolies which 
slow down full production. The song 
of scarcity, whether sung by monop- 
oly on the one hand or labor on the 
other, is out of tune with American 
aspirations, 

The people want a reasonably sta- 
bilized cost-of-living. Throughout the 
nation, the standard of living of the 
white-collar worker has declined 
since 1942, while that of the indus- 
trial worker has dropped sharply since 
1945. Throughout the country, there 
was a suspicion that many shortages 
were deliberate, and that full produc- 
tion was not being attempted. Char- 
acteristic of the sound basic judg- 
ment of the average citizen, they rec- 
ognized the difference between the 
shortages of agricultural products and 
those of manufactured consumers’ 
goods, and they noted that the great- 
est shortages occurred in those indus- 
tires that were cartelized. 

The people want a program of edu- 
cation that will be both realistic and 
democratic. Among the younger 
Americans there was a demand for 
more instruction in history and gov- 
ernment, as well as a greater variety 
of vocational training. The people 
wanted good schools and, in most 
sections, felt that federal assistance 
through an equalization fund to eco- 
nomically depressed sections of the 
nation was essential. 

The people want a health program. 
They are weary of a discussion of 
this-or-that alternative plan of pro- 
viding health insurance, of the failure 
of the colleges to provide more physi- 
cians so that quacks and charlatans 
are thriving, and of the political dis- 
putes over their ability to pay for a 
comprehensive public system of hos- 
pital and medical care. They want 
more doctors and nurses and dentists 
and hospitals and clinics. Rural 
America is especially sensitive to this 
acute need. 


aes PEOPLE WANT AN END TO THE 
preaching of racial and religious hate. 
While they suspect some minorities 
of an unjustified sensitiveness, they 
are weary of the failures to adjust 
these problems upon the American 
ideal of freedom. They want 20 
special privileges for minorities or 
majorities. 

The people want their civil rights 
protected. Many were perturbed be- 
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cause of the un-American attitude of 
some congressional committees. More 
were concerned with censorship sprees 
that are common at this time in many 
states and communities. Labor lead- 
ers were coicerned about the reap- 
pearance of the labor spy, whose per- 
nicious influence was exposed years 
ago by the LaFollette Committee. 

The people want equal rights and 
justice for all citizens and all sections 
of our country. Sensibly, they recog- 
nize that no American can be de- 
prived of his rights politically or eco- 
nomically without establishing a pre- 
cedent that may rob all of us of some 
essential freedom. Except among 
those who profited directly by injus- 
tice, and not even among all of them, 
did I hear a voice raised against eco- 
nomic liberty for every section of the 
nation. And except among those who 
enjoy the irrationality of hatred, or 
who obtain satisfaction out of cruelty, 
did I hear objection to political liberty 
and ‘responsibility for every citizen. 

The people want one country. They 
are Americans. It is the tradition of 
this land that, if you do not like it 
where you are, you may load your- 
self, your family, and your furniture 
in a covered wagon or a trailer, and 
set off for some other part of the 
country that suits your fancy. It is 
the tradition of this land that, if you 
do not like the. economic status you 
have, you can save your pennies and 
dollars and go into business for your- 
self and become a millionaire. 

The subdivision of our nation into 
regions, each with a peculiar economic 


problem due to the distortion of our 
principlé of domestic free trade or the 
exploitation of the people and their 
land by colonial methods, is distaste- 
ful to every citizen. 

The division of our country into 
classes and castes is also distasteful. 
Essentially, the American dream is of 
a classless and equalitarian society. 
Equality is not a matter of the size 
of houses or the number of automo- 
biles owned; equality is the recogni- 
tion by each citizen of the dignity 
and worth of every other individual. 

Americans see all those things as 
desirable, in themselves; but they see 
them as only means toward an end. 
The end is freedom for the individ- 
ual. There have been many changes 
in our country since the first colonists 
appeared. The great forests have been 
cut, and the prairie has been broken 
by the plow, and cities have been 
founded, and rivers harnessed. But the 
changes in America have been super- 
ficial, for the dream is the same. It is 
the dream of a country in which 
men and women can do as they 
please, where they can live their lives 
as they choose, where they are the 
masters of their fate, and where they 
can pursue elusive happiness in the 


manner that best satisfies their hearts.- 


ihe PEOPLE WANT PEACE AND NA- 
tional security. 
They want a just peace. They want 
the kind of national security that is 
represented, in the life of a house- 
holder, by an honest police force, cap- 


able of protecting the pubhe against 
thieves and killers. 

They believe that the experiment 
in collective security that the United 
Nations is undertaking is a good one. 
Probably not more than half the 
Americans with whom | talked were 
too optimistic about its success, but 
three-fourths of them believed that 
the experiment was demanded by 
morality. About the same three-to-one 
majority believed that the structure 
of the United Nations was imperfect, 
especially in its failure to give ade- 
quate representation to the smaller 
nations. A great many felt that the 
United States might embark upon too 
many unilateral undertakings. 


as 
‘| HE PEOPLE OF AMERICA EXPECTED 
too much too quickly from the 
United Nations. Somehow, they were 
led to believe that it provided a magic 
formula for peace, when there is no 
magic formula for peace or for any- 
thing else. But they still believe in’ 
collective security. They believe that 
peace can be obtained through for- 
bearance and patience, because they 
know that a nation is not a color on 
a map or-a section of the globe, but 
a composite of the people who make 
up a nation, so that relations between 
nations are not essentially different 
from relations between individuals. 


They believe that the United Nations 
offers a pattern and a structure and 
a beginning and an opportunity. 
Gradually it can be entrusted with a 
degree of sovereignty sufficient to en- 
force acceptance of peaceful solutions 
to. international problems. 


Euthanasia - Right or Wrong? 


A controversy which involves issues ‘of mercy and morality. Both 


principles and facts are presented and weighed 


MORNING LAST DECEMBER 


| NE 
1 
6) when the brief summary of a 


bill to legalize euthanasia appeared in 
New York papers, a cancer victim 
telephoned the offices of the society 
sponsoring the measure. “How soon 
will that law go through?” she asked 
frantically. “I am worn out with pain. 
I shall never be any better. The doc- 
tor won't do anything. I’ve tried to 
take poison, but the nurse prevents 
me. I can’t stand it any longer... . 
Can’t you get the law through?” 

The Euthanasia Society gets many 
such calls, most of them from cancer 
patients who beg for a doctor who 
will give them euthanasia — which 
means the termination of human life 
by painless means for the purpose of 
ending incurable physical suffering. 
This request naturally cannot be 
granted, 

The public rightly assumes that 
physicians hesitate to speed release for 
the patient who is dying of an in- 
curable disease. But many people fa- 
vor legalization for voluntary euthan- 
asia. When the Euthanasia Society 
conducted a survey, polling 4,000 New 
York State doctors, 80 percent agreed 
that it is “a humane act” to shorten 


the life of an incurable patient who 


pleads with his physician to do so; 
and that the law should be amended 


to permit the administration of. eu- 
thanasia by medical men under the 


jurisdiction of the courts. 

- No campaign to legalize the prac- 
tice was launched during the war, but 
last December a committee of nearly 
2,000 New York doctors drafted such 
a bill for introduction in the state 
legislature. Formed under the auspices 
of the Euthanasia Society of America 


-—an organization dedicated to the 
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legalization of merciful death and 
headed by physicians, churchmen, and 
laymen—the committee 
urged that mercy deaths 
“be brought out into the 
open and_ safeguarded 
against abuse rather than, 
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as at present, practiced illegally, sur- 
reptitiously, and without supervision 
or regulation.” The bill makes no 
provision for those incapable of con- 
sent, such as mental defectives and 
grossly malformed infants. 

The stark fact is that euthanasia, in 
one form or another, is practiced by 
many sincere and able American phy- 
sicians in cases where doomed pa- 
tients, facing months of intolerable 
agony, plead for it. They reason that 
the choice for their patients is not 
between life and death, but between 
two kinds of death: a slow, agonizing 
one, or a quick, painless one. To 
withhold euthanasia, they argue, is 
merely to prolong a hopeless struggle. 
Though these doctors are moved 
solely by human pity and a desire to 
end suffering, they make themselves 
liable to criminal prosecution and pro- 
fessional ruin. For the law makes no 
distinction between a mercy slaying 
and a premeditated killing with 
malice aforethought. 

That many a doctor heeds his pa- 
tient’s desperate plea—either by ad- 
ministering a lethal dose of a narcotic 
or by not doing something — is no 
longer a medical secret. This is at- 
tested by hundreds of reputable prac- 
titioners and specialists. 

Dr. George B. Lake, prominent 
Chicago psychiatrist and member of 
the American Medical Association, 
says: “Most physicians of wide ex- 
perience have, at one time or another, 
been brave enough to risk a trial and 
possible conviction by conferring the 
bliss of death upon a hopeless suf- 
ener = 3 ; 

Perhaps the most amazing testi- 
mony is the mass admission once 
drawn from a large gathering of phy- 
sicians by the late Dr. Hugh Cabot, 
consulting surgeon at the famed Mayo 
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—By a former reporter for the Manchester Guar- 
dian, now an American citizen, a teacher at the New 
School for Social Research, and a free lance writer 
whose articles appear in a number of magazines. 


in this article. 


Clinic. At the close of an address on 
cancer, he made this startling request 
of his. audience: “Will those of you 
who have never put a hopelessly dis- 
eased patient out of his misery please 
raise your hands?” 

Not one hand was raised! 

A committee spokesman for the 
bill, Dr. Abraham L. Wolbarst, well 
known urologist, summed up for his 
colleagues by stating that to withhold 
euthanasia “against the expressed will 
of the sufferer is nothing but gross 
disservice, a condemnation of a cruel 
continuance of the living death .. . 
a denial of the physician’s solemn ob- 
ligation to relieve pain and suffering.” 

This view was also shared by fifty- 
four Protestant and Jewish religious 
leaders who jointly announced that, 
in their view, voluntary euthanasia is 
not at variance with moral and re- 
ligious principles. And one New 
York newspaper called the bill “the 
most conservative and cautious ap- 
proach to the problem . . . a proposal 
long needed by any modern code of 
laws.” 


ie ALBANY, NO ENTHUSIASM WAS 


voiced by members of the legislature, 


all of whom were invited to sponsor 
the proposed law. Like birth control 
and artificial insemination, euthanasia, 
is a highly controversial issue, and 
most politicians do their best to avoid 
it. Some represent voters whose re- 
ligious teaching roundly condemns 
mercy killing, whether sanctioned by 
law or not. Others, who may be sym- 
pathetic privately, are naturally un- 
willing to gamble with their reputa- 
tions by lending support to a subject 
on which public opinion is not yet 
crystallized. One assemblyman intro- 
duced a resolution calling for a com- 
mittee to investigate the 
need for such legislation. 
but no action was taken 
before adjournment of 
the legislature. 
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Under present law, the majority ot 
sufferers from incurable, painful ill- 
nesses drag out their lives in utter 
misery. Science has not yet produced 
a drug that gives more than transient 
relief. The body gradually builds up 
a semi-immunity to pain-killing nar- 
cotics; an injection of morphine which 
at first gives four hours respite from 
acute agony, soon gives only three, 
then two, and finally the effect 1s 
almost nil. More often than not, men- 
tal anguish is added to physical suf- 
fering because the patient knows that 
he is going to die. What he does not 
know is when. 


D x. C. Lewis LeopoLpt, A RETIRED 
general practitioner, describes a typi- 
cal case in which, as a physician, he 
was faced with the soul-searching 
question of whether to cut short an 
invalid’s life or to keep within the 
law and the ethical code of his pro- 
fession. “This patient was . sodden 
with cancer,’ Dr. Leopoldt relates. 
“Every nerve fiber responded hourly 
to pressure pain that sapped her 
strength and gave her relentless tor- 
ment. A cursory examination made it 
plain that the disease was so far ad- 
vanced that any hope of alleviation 
was illusory. 

“Doctor, she said, ‘the pain is 
dreadful and I am only a burden to 
my folks. Can’t you put me out of 
my misery?’ As it was, I could do 
little. Her look when I left was a re- 
proach.” 

Unless euthanasia is administered, 
the patient must wait, tortured and 
helpless, for death to strike in its own 
time. Some simply refuse to wait. 
Half maddened by pain, they slash 
their wrists, swallow an overdose of 
sleeping pills, gulp down some sear- 
ing disinfectant, leap out of windows. 
Such cases are reported nearly every 
day. 

In other instances, a devoted rela- 
tive—wife, husband, son, or daughter 
—administers the coup de griéce. But 
an easy death for the suffering patient 
is by no means thus assured. A ran- 
dom glance at recent press clippings 
shows that the distraught relative of- 
ten bungles the job, ignorant as he is 
of scientific methods of painless ex- 
tinction. Moreover, he is likely to be 
so horrified by the enormity of his 


deed that afterwards he attempts sui- 


cide. Take the case of a Brooklyn 
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chemist whose twenty- 
four-year-old son lay 
writhing in the agony of 
stomach cancer. He gave 
the young man a few 
sips of a corrosive acid, 
but not enough to kill 
him. Panic-stricken, the 
father drank the ’ rest 
himself and died  in- 
stantly, leaving his son 
to linger on in months 
of suffering. 

In Watertown, New 
York, a member of the 
board of education and 
a former mayor killed 
his wife who had been bedridden 
for years and who had constantly 
begged him for death. He then swal- 
lowed twenty sleeping pills, but was 
revived, arrested, and about to be put 
on trial when he died of cerebral 
hemorrhage. 

Society may frown on mercy slay- 
ings, but in the last quarter century 
it has seldom permitted the courts to 
punish for them. Juries usually are so 
deeply touched by the heartbreaking 
nature of the evidence that, despite 
signed confessions and the demands 
of the law, they almost never render 
a verdict of guilty. 

Last year a Reading, Pennsylvania, 
woman named Ella Haug was ac- 
quitted of the murder of her invalid, 
seventy-one-year-old mother. She told 
the jury how her mother had pleaded 
for “eternal sleep” after having been 
bedridden for two and a half years. 
Miss Haug gave her an overdose of 
sleeping tablets and then, in a mo- 
ment of grief and hysteria, took 
twelve herself. “We started to say the 
Lord’s Prayer together,” she related 
to the court. “Mother’s voice grew 
weak. We came to the part, ‘Deliver 
us from evil,’ and then her voice died 
awayiee 

When the verdict came, the court- 
room exploded into spontaneous ap- 
plause. Friends, neighbors — even 
Jurors — rushed forward to congratu- 
late her. “I owed it to my mother,” 
was all she could say. “It was a duty.” 

few years before, Harry C. 
Johnson, a retired businessman of 
Hewlett, Long Island, sat at the bed- 
side of his wife who was slowly dying | 
of cancer. Two months had passed 
since the doctor had assured them 
that she was at the point of death. 
For the last five days and nights her 
agony had been so acute that Mr. 
Johnson had not left her side. She 


besought him over and over to pul 
her to sleep, and finally her husband 
could stand her suffering 
no longer. He piped gas 
into her room through 
a garden hose he had 
attached to a jet in the 
basement. After his wife 
had died, he gave him- 
self up to the police. But 
he did not stand trial. 
The grand jury refused 
to indict him. 

No doctor worthy of 
his degree will deny that 
illegal euthanasia is so- 
cially undesirable; but 
most will agree that it is inevitable 
so long as medical science fails to 
find a cure for inoperable cancer, 
painful forms of heart disease, and 
other degenerative maladies. Because 
the incidence of such diseases is rap- 
idly increasing, many physicians ex- 
pect a relative jump in the number 
of secret mercy killings. 

The fact is that advances in medi- 
cal science, plus new discoveries in 
the allied fields of hygiene, sanitation, 
and dietetics, has stretched the span 
of our lives and brought many more 
of us to the age at which irremedi- 
able sicknesses tend to strike. The 
mortality rate for cancer—responsible 
for the greatest number of slow, pain- 
ful deaths—has almost doubled in the 
past thirty years; approximately 182,- 


000 people died of cancer in the: 


United States during 1946, a rise of 
nearly 43,000 over the figure for 1936. 
Advocates of euthanasia point to these 
statistics as another reason for legal- 
izing the practice. 

The law proposed by the committee 
of New York doctors is remarkably 
simple, though its smooth operation 
would depend largely on its adminis- 
tration. Here’s how it would work: 


mle YOU ARE SUFFERING SEVERE 
pain caused by a disease for which 
no relief or recovery is known. If you 
are sane and over twenty-one you 
may if you wish apply to a court for 
euthanasia, accompanying your peti- 
tion with an affidavit from your phy- 
sician testifying that your sickness is 
incurable. The court appoints a three 
man board to investigate your case. 
Two of its members are doctors who 
check your physical condition to make 


sure that your own doctor has not 


erred in his prognosis. ‘The third 
member, a lawyer, must satisfy him- 
self that you signed the petition of 
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4nto unconsciousness. 


your own free will and were not in- 
fluenced by anyone. Thus serious ob- 


: stacles are put in the way of mal- 


practice; there is small chance of suc- 
cessful conspiracy between your doc- 
tor and your heirs to take advantage 
of the law by speeding your death. 

If the board reports favorably to 
the court, a permit is granted, and 
three or four days later the three men 
visit you again. They ask you if you 
still desire euthanasia, for they realize 
that a patient racked by pain might 
make an impulsive, ill-considered re- 
quest. They emphasize that you are 
at liberty to change your mind; since 
the law is of course permissive, not 
mandatory. You repeat you want 
“merciful release.” Then, in the pres- 
ence of the board, your physician or 
anyone of your own choosing quickly 
injects an overdose of morphine into 
your veins. The pain immediately re- 
cedes—you become drowsy and in a 
matter of seconds you drop peacefully 
Your torment 
is ended forever. 


i EUTHANASIA BILL, WHOSE MEDI- 
cal sponsors include notable physi- 
cians and professors of medicine, is 
modeled on another which currently 
is being pushed in Britain for intro- 
duction in Parliament. Interest. in 
legalized mercy killing was recently 
stimulated in England by Dr. E. A. 
Barton, well known London prac- 
titioner, who confessed that he had 
taken the life of a cancer patient. “I 


cL here was relentless music 
Playing beneath the hill. 

A man sang to his maiden 
When all the world was still. 


He kept his fiddle humming, 
He outside, she. within. 

Her face was pale as moonlight, 
His form was dark as sin. 


He filled with echoes drumming 
The shadows on the lawn; 

He played a dance pursuing 
From twilight until dawn. 


It was from ancient Europe 
“A sweet and subtle tune, 
Recurring, beating ocean 
Rounding the rose of June. 
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am not ashamed of having done so,” 
he told a medical convention. “I 
know many doctors of the most trans- 
parent honesty who have admitted to 
me that they have given way to a 
patient crying for mercy.” 

Some years earlier, Sir James 
Purves - Stewart, xendwned Harley 
Street nerve specialist, broadly hinted 
at having done the same thing. In 
telling of the death of an incurable 
patient, Sir James declared, “I won't 
say what action I took ... but had I 
been charged with his murder I might 
perhaps, under present legal condi- 
tions, have been convicted and con- 
demned. Such a risk ought no longer 
(4 eae 


i THE Unirep SraTes, THE LAYMAN’S 
opinion of legalized euthanasia is dif- 
ficult to assess, though probably it is 
safe to say that a more lenient atti- 
tude exists-today than at the turn of 
the century. As a subject for arm- 
chair debate, however, it rivals com- 
munis& in its ability to evoke bitter 
words and hot tempers. Yet those 
who are against it on moral and re- 
ligious grounds sometimes revise their 
stand when a particular mercy death 
case appeals strongly to their sense of 
humanity. 

Organized opposition to euthanasia 
is most vocal and probably most pow- 
erful in clerical circles which call it 
murder, plain and simple. A strong 
undercurrent of resistance also exists 
among some medical men. Their 


Antitheses 


Katharine Garvin 


It was of oldest plainsong 
A spoken melody, é 
Older than music broken, 

- Older than clef or key. 


Flippant it seemed, elusive, 
But it was most of all 

A terrible imperative, 
Irrefutable call. 


It was the tune of ice 
Subduing fiery glow; 

It was the song of sun 
Melting the virgin snow. 


chief objection is that it would shat- 
ter public confidence in the medical 
profession, weaken the resolve of 
medical scientists to seek cures, and 
stigmatize every doctor who practiced 
it. The answer here is that there is 
nothing in the bill to compel a doctor 
to handle a case if his moral and 
ethical scruples forbid him. He may 
turn over the patient’s request to a 
court, which then will provide a doc- 
tor who approves of the law. More- 
over, there will be no more criticism 
attached to the administration of law- 
ful euthanasia than there is now to a 
doctor who performs a legal abortion 
to save a woman’s life or sanity. 

Dr. Abraham Wolbarst, in a report 
published in the Medical Record, an- 
ticipates the final objection raised by 
those who are hostile to the bill. He 
writes that no cure for cancer which 
might be found “tomorrow” would 
be of any value to a man or woman 
“so far advanced in cancerous toxemia 
as to be an applicant for euthanasia.” 

There is little doubt that so long as 
euthanasia remains unsanctioned by 
law, many a doctor, looking down at 
the pain-twisted face of his patient, 
will continue to do what his con- 
science dictates. As one prominent 
New York physician said to me, “I 
do not believe in mercy deaths, but 
I recognize that it is a personal thing 
between a man and his God. No 
legislation, for or against any medical 
practice, will necessarily influence a 
doctor in what he believes is right and 
good.” 


It was the song of day 
Surrendering to night; 

It was the tune of darkness 
Yielding before the light. 


It was the tune of heaven 
Seeping into the earth, 
The sacrament of wedding, 
The majesty of birth. 


She mocked, but no one listened; 
In vain she changed her shape. 
He was the One, the Lover, 


And there was no escape. 


God calling His Beloved 
Was heard beneath the hill 
In a relentless music 


While all the world was still. 
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FARMERS JOIN HANDS FOR A BETTER LIFE 


The Thing To Do Is Get Up a Contest 


Blue ribbon communities cooperating in southern states chase boredom, 


conserve the soil, and win prosperity, as in this Tennessee experience. 


D URING THE LAST FOUR YEARS, 509 
southern farm communities in- 
vested 1,000,000 hours of their time 
and $27,000,000 of their money to win 
cash prizes totaling $54,000. The 
prizes were awarded by the business- 
men of Tennessee, Georgia, Alabama, 
Oklahoma, and Texas to the winners 
of annual Farm Community Improve- 
ment contests. In these contests, it 
seems clear, the prizes mean less than 
the county, state, national, and some- 
times international recognition ac- 
corded the winners. 

Cash Point, Tennessee, a farm com- 
munity with fewer than fifty fami- 
lies spent $100,000 in a single year 
to win a prize of $1,000. But to win 
that prize, it made improvements 
which 2,000 people from all over the 
United States have come to Cash 
Point to see. 

Washington County, Tennessee, 
which has had three prizewinning 
communities, has gained international 
fame. When a Hindu student asked 
the United States Department of Ag- 
riculture where he could best study 
community organization among farm- 
ers, they sent him to Washington 
County. 

‘These contests began with a busi- 
nessmen’s luncheon club. 

In 1943, the Rural-Urban Commit- 
tee of Knoxville’s Rotary Club real- 
ized that for twenty years they had 
been awarding prizes to 4-H Club 
boys for winter hog fattening, the 
same old thing year after year. They 
were shocked by the lack of origin- 
ality and imagination. But what to 
do next? As businessmen they knew 
that their own prosperity depended 
_on the farmers prosperity. 
_ They also setised that 
there were many _ prob- 
lems of farm life that had 


—By an author 
known to Survey 


tributions to these pages. For two years Miss Rau- 
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For instance, farmers work longer 
hours than factory or office employes, 
infant mortality is higher in the coun- 
try than in the cities, schools are often 
inferior, selective service statistics of 
World War II showed that country 
boys often are less healthy than city 
boys. Finally, in the typical farm com- 
munity, there is too little sociability. 
As one Rotarian pointed out, very 
few farmers have any equivalent of 
the cityman’s business and civic club. 

The discussions went on for a year 
and out of them came the East Ten- 
nessee Farm Community Improve- 
ment Contest. With the backing of 
nine Knoxville business and_ civic 
clubs, prizes were offered to east 
Tennessee farm communities for self 
improvement. The sponsors made it 
very clear that it did not matter 
whether a community started with 
poor land, shabby houses, a decrepit 
school building or whatever. What 
mattered was how much it could 
change. In scoring the contestants, 
400 points were to be awarded for 
community planning, organization, 
beautification, and development; 200 
for beautifying individual farms and 
homes; 200 for the family food sup- 
ply; and 200 for developing and using 
sound agricultural practices. 


glen: FIRST OF THE CONTESTS WAS 
staged in 1944. The timing was for- 
tunate. With the big wartime ship- 
ments of food to our armed forces 
and allies, the farmers’ income was 
reaching new peaks. Tennesse farm- 
ers not only needed to improve their 
+ 


Graphic readers through 


of books and articles who is well 


communities, but they had the where- 
withal to do so. 

Cash Point, Tennessee, was one of 
the six top prize winners in 1947. If 
its record is cited here in detail it is 
not because Cash Point is more re- 
markable than some others, but be- 
cause no farm community in ‘Ten- 
nessee ever changed faster. 

Cash Point is a one-store, one- 
school, onechurch farm community, 
perched on a high plateau near the 
Alabama border. It has no natural 
advantages—no. mountain views, no 
spreading forests, no sparkling 
streams. The terrain is uncompro- 
misingly flat. In 1945 its only claim 
to beauty was a group of fine old 
white oaks in front of the church. 
Here is what the forty-eight farm 
families of Cash Point accomplished 
in two years: 


B, 1947, Cas PoInr HAD PAINTED 
its houses, church, and school-house;. 
whitewashed 114 outbuildings; land- 
scaped its church and school yards; 
laid out a tennis court; cleared and 
leveled the roadsides; hung hand- 
some, legible road signs at every 
crossroads, and name signs on the 
highways; painted the mail boxes; 
scattered all-season perennial flower 
beds along the edge of the road. In 
addition, it had healed its eroded 
gullies, terraced four fifths of its land 
and built ponds for its livestock. Its 
fields were greener, its cattle fatter 
and sleeker. When clouds as white 
as cotton drift over Cash Point in the 
~ spring and Miss Lizzie Elliott’s pink 
dogwood and iris are in bloom, Cash 
Point is a sightly place. 
You can travel a hundred 
miles in any direction _ 


past con- 
and find no farms nor 


little or nothing to do  shenbush has made her home in rural Te i racti 
sae : nnesseeand villa attractive. 
with income. her acquaintance with her subject is first esd, But Cash Point eae 
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| Cash Point’s Community Improve- 
iment Association faced in planning 
ithe community’s development was 
nhow Cash Point farm families could 
ymake more money and lead a some- 
) what easier life. 


That is a stiff problem, given av- 
erage to poor soil. It is true that a 
third of the farmers in the United 


if have poorer soil than Cash 


Point. But two thirds have better. 
Cash Point land does not have nat- 


uural fertility, and its heavy, almost 


tropical, rainfall makes the soil a lit- 
tle poorer each year by washing top 


¢ soil into gullies and then into nearby 
(creeks. On the other hand, the land 
iis easy to work, because it is flat, 


| 
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and it is what farmers call responsive 
soil—it repays nourishment and care. 
Few farm communities have been 


; as fortunate as Cash Point in having 
;a spokesman who minces no words 


in saying just how difficult life can 
be on average-to-poor land. For years, 


. Mary Lou Franklin, Cash Point’s 
girl reporter, has been telling all in 


the county seat paper, the Lincoln 
County News. 

Recurrent themes in Mary Lou’s 
column are cotton picking, bad 
weather, lack of money, and the 
worthlessness of city folk who come 
out to visit you when your table is 
groaning with fried ‘chicken and 
strawberry short cake, but never turn 
up when there is hard work to be 
done. For example: 


From dawn to dusk, men and women 
and little children are swinging their 
hoes back and forth, back and forth, 
trying to rescue the cotton from its 
enemies. That’s how to keep from 
growing old. J’ll betcha Methusalah 
never chopped cotton or he’d never 
have lasted 969 years... . 

We're bending our back from morn 
till night. We feel awful and look a 
sight. Our back aches, our knees are 
sore. We’re driving nails in our coffin 
galore. It’s here — the cotton picking 
season. . . . Howdy everybody, don’t 
know much news. But most folks 
round here have the cotton patch blues. 
... Our fingers are wore out, our backs 
most broke. You can laugh if you want 
to, but it ain’t no joke. 


le CasuH Point COMMUNITY 


‘Improvement Association is on the 


way to solving Cash Point’s agricul- 
tural problems. This is its biggest, 
and its most difficult achievement. 

Cash Point took out permanent in- 
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surance against soil erosion by ter- 
racing four fifth of its land. With 
scientific farming, its crop produc- 
tion doubled, though the amount of 
crop land decreased by half. Cotton 
farming is being replaced in part by 
dairying. In 1936, Cash Point farm- 
ers made $1,000 sellmes milk. Today, 
their annual milk sales total $44,000. 

Cash Point began shifting its land 
from cotton to grass in 1935, when 
three members of the community, 
Grover C. Owens, Henry Bayliss, 
and Miss Lizzie Elliott, became 
“test demonstrators” in a*program of 
agricultural improvement conducted 
jointly by the agricultural extension 
service and TVA. 

TVA shipped supplies of its ex- 
perimental phosphorous; the farmers 
paid the freight and bought their own 
lime; the county agent and his assist- 
ant showed them how to get larger 
yields, and at the same time how to 


Ivan Range and one of the inhabitants 
of his “60 acres of Angus heaven” 


build the fertility of their soil in bal- 
anced, diversified crop systems. The 
results of the ten-year trial period 
were impressive. In 1936, the three 
test-demonstration farmers had a 
joint income of $5,000; in 1946, their 
joint income was $48,000. Carefully 
1efigured by the county agent to al- 
low for changed dollar values, this 
means that they had trebled their 
“real income” in ten years. 


Sass ON BY THE IMPROVEMENT 
contests, the remaining forty-five farm 
families of Cash Point decided to 
adopt test demonstration farming. 
The whole community became what 
is known in the Valley as a “test 
demonstration area,” and Cash Point 
forged ahead on all fronts. In addi- 
tion to using its own resources, it 
made full use of such professionals 
as the county agent, district nurse, 
and state agricultural experts. Sym- 
pathetic press and radio also helped. 


TVA photo 
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One characteristic of farming in 
Cash Point before the improvement 
contests was that everything tended 
to get a little worse year by year. The 
soil got poorer and eroded away, crop 
production fell, cattle were thinner, 
people were less healthy, and family 
incomes dropped. 


Bu: ToDAY IN CasH PoINT LIFE 
every year gets a little better. 

The men see the soil becoming 
more fertile, crop production going 
up, incomes increasing. The women 
have more status in the community, 
they know their children are getting 
a better chance, they have prettier 
homes and, due mainly to electrical 
gadgets, they have more leisure. Be- 
cause the state board of education 
was much impressed with Cash 
Point’s contest record it has estab- 
lished there one of its first com- 
munity-centered schools. Both men 
and women enjoy the respect with 
which the 2,000 visitors who have at- 
tended Cash Point’s tours and_bar- 
becues regard their achievements. 

One of the questions which the 
improvement contests have not settled 
is whether Cash Point’s young people 
will want to settle in or around the 
community. The men hope ardently 
that they will. Their deepest aspira- 
tion is to turn their farms over to 
their sons. The women are not so 
certain. They want their children to 
live wherever life is easiest for them. 
Some of the young couples who grew 
up in Cash Point are settling there. 
But Cash Point is waiting to see what 
its first university student will do. 
Will he, after studying agriculture, 
come home and take over his father’s 
farm? And will he do it willingly? 

If he does, Cash Point farmers will 
feel that their efforts to create a good 
living and a good life probably have 
not been in vain. 

Boone’s Creek, Tennessee, is a 
much prettier and wealthier farm 
community than Cash Point. It raises 
pure-bred cattle instead of cotton, and 
its assets as an agricultural plant are 
valued at ever $3,500,000. 

Few cit? suburbs are as attractive 
and well-groomed as Boone’s Creek 
today, after its three years competi- 
tion in the East Tennessee Improve- 
ment contests. By this time, the 
Boone’s Creek countryside has the 
dream quality of a Grandma Moses’ 


painting and is as spectacularly neat. 
Legend has it that Mrs. John Glaze 
gets up at five every morning and 
sweeps her barnyard with a broom. 
The black-top roads are smooth and 
well kept. White frame houses and 
houses of century-old handturned 
brick sit, each on its knoll, like castles. 
Barns are red, fields green, and sturdy 
black calves frolic beside the brook. 
Around the creek and the delectable 
low hills is flung the encircling arm 
of the Blue Ridge mountains. 

If you could look at Boone’s Creek 
today, you would wonder why it ever 
felt it necessary to enter the improve- 
ment contests. But the fact is that the 
people in Boone’s Creek used to be 
bored to the marrow of their bones. 

The Earl of Portsmouth, a land- 
owner and farmer of experience, 
claims that in England the reason one 
fifth of the agricultural workers left 
the farms between the two world 
wars was because the women drove 
them to it. He says: “Until there is 
a rich exuberant life for the women- 
folk of the country, the men won't 
stay there; they won't be allowed to 
bide there, as we say at home. But 
the women won’t come back and 
help make this rich life until, in time, 
the present false values are reversed.” 

Although the men in Boone’s Creek 
were bored too, it was the women 
who suffered most. Ten years ago, 
the Lee Carters moved from Johnson 
City where Mr. Carter has an auto- 
mobile business to their farm in 
Boone’s Creek because their three 
little boys loved the country. From 
the point of view of the men -in the 
family, the migration was a great suc- 
cess. But it looked different to Mrs. 
Carter, and she was very frank about 
it when the Kiwanis Club at Jones- 
boro, the county seat, invited her 
down to talk about her early days in 
Boone’s Creek: 
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M. HUSBAND AND HIS FATHER 
were mule traders. When my hus- 
band went into the automobile busi- 
ness, he was still sticking to the old 
family line: transportation. We 
planned to bring up our three boys 


to be doctors or lawyers, or maybe>~ 


Preachers. But heredity was too 
strong for us. When our baby, less 
than two years old, pointed to a mule 
in a Boone’s Creek pasture and re- 


marked: ‘That's a good one, we 


gave up. . . 
“It turned out that our boys just 


> 


loved dirt, fields, and live things. 
They scooped up dirt with their 
hands and reached for every plow 
handle. But for me it was lonely. We 
had our church, of course, but that 
was once a week. My nearest neigh- 
bor was a quarter of a mile away. 
Even if you had neighbors right 
across the road from you, you didn’t 
see much of them. A couple of times 
a day someone would come out of 
the house, go to the chicken coop, 
maybe, and go back in, slamming the 
door.” 


ele WAS BEFORE THE CONTESTS. 
Since then, Boone’s Creek has won a 
first prize, and Mrs. Carter told about 
getting organized: wel 

“So when we got a postcard saying 
to come to the school and bring a 
covered dish, we were glad to go. So 
was everyone else in Boone’s Creek, 
as it turned out, because they were 
all there. Mr. Rosson, the county 
agent, proposed that we have a club. 
A club, mind you out here in the 
sticks and hazelbrush! .. . 

“Our Community Club has accom- 
plished a good deal. But what we 
are proudest of is that in Boone’s 
Creek the ice is broken. We are a 
warmer community, we are closer to- 
gether, we are happier. In fact there 
is no word in Webster’s dictionary 
that can describe the power such 
clubs as ours have to bring families 
closer together. Formerly there was 
a lot of stand-offish feeling between 
people of different churches. But now 
that the whole community has helped 
to beautify our four churches, that 
feeling has disappeared. We can do 
things now that didn’t use to be pos- 
sible. Formerly the most that the 
PTA could collect was a few hundred 
dollars. Now, with our club backing 
the PTA, we collect thousands.” 

Roy Brumit, president of the 
Boone’s. Creek Community Club, 
joined Mrs. Carter in emphasizing 
the pleasures of sociability in an or- 
ganized and unified community. He 
said: “I find I am glad to know peo- 
ple. It’s the best thing I am getting 
out of all this.” : 

Maybe the word which Mrs. Carter 
claims isn’t in the dictionary is really 
two words: multiple power. Multiple 
power means that the more people 
you have working together amiably 
and creatively for what everyone 
wants, the more power you have both 
as a community and as an individual. 
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The John Glaze farm in Boone’s Creek where legend has it that Mrs, 
Glaze sweeps the barnyard every morning at five with a broom 


At any rate, Boone’s Creek has got 
it and is using it. The reason the De- 
partment of Agriculture sent the 
Hindu student down to Washington 
County, Tennessee, to study rural 
community organization is because in 
this county not only individual farm 
communities like Boone’s Creek are 
unified; the entire county is or- 
ganized and alive. It has become one 
of the most desirable rural residential 
sites in the United States, and de- 
serves the study it is getting from 
sociologists and political scientists. 


M... CARTER IS NOT LONELY OR 
bored, nor are other women in contest 
communities. They are accepted as 
capable all-around leaders and _ they 
like it. They sit in community com- 
_mittees fifty-fifty with the men. When 
Boone’s Creek Community Club 
elected its 1948 officials, only women 
with parents over ninety years of age, 


or babies too young to walk were al- » 


_ lowed to decline public office. At the 
_ prize award banquets half the speak- 
ers are women, and some, like Mrs. 
Carter, are spell-binders. Unlike city 
women who characteristically carry on 
their civic enterprises in strictly fe- 
male clubs, farm women in contest 
communities have the satisfaction of 


having their personal and civic tal- 
ents recognized and admired by men. 
They like this, too. 

Farming, with its natural comple- 
ments of fishing and hunting, prob- 
ably has a broader appeal to men 
than to most women. The thing 
which farming—as pursued by the 
average farmer—has lacked, is an in- 
tellectual edge. But for today’s suc- 
cessful improvement contest farmer, 
the intellectual edge is there, as wit- 
ness the case of Mr. Range. 


__— Ivan Range is thirty. When he 


was ten, his father, a railroad man, 
was killed, and his mother bought a 
rundown hundred - year-old farm in 
- Boone’s Creek. When he was twenty- 
one, Boone’s Creek elected Ivan their 
first test demonstration farmer and 
some years later, he was chosen to be 
the first president of the Boone’s 
Creek Community Club. Because of 
family finances, he had never been 
able to go to college, and felt. that 
test demonstration farming was his 
big chance. All test demonstration 
farmers agree to keep exact records 
of crops and expenses, and young Mr. 
Range admits that although he and 
his brother and mother thought they 
were making money, they actually 


lost $275 the first year he kept books. 


There is no look of rundowness or 


poverty now about the Range farm. 
The family owns sixty acres, thirty- 
five of which are in permanent pas- 
ture, and their black Angus calves 
are magnificent. Corn production per 


acre has jumped from 15 to 100 
bushels. 


“Ivan’s acres are a different green 
than ours,” Boone’s Creekers will tell 
you. They should be. He has used 
more fertilizer on them than anyone 
else, including the university research 
workers. The handturned brick 
house, flanked by two big maples, 
crowns a steep rise of ground above 


-the creek where Daniel Boone once 


hid from Cherokees. Its walls are 


several feet thick, and Mrs. Range- 


owns linen towels made of native- 
grown flax. Like all Boone’s Creek 
farms, this one has a name sign. It 
reads: 


WeEonA Farm 
60 Acres or Ancus HEaven 
Mrs. G. W. Range and Sons 


Last year, 1,057 people, most of 
them farmers and agricultural ex- 
perts, visited the Range farm. Among 
them were two British agronomists, 
who expect to tell South Africa what 
Tennessee farmers are doing. 

When some one asked Mr. Range 
how soon Boone’s Creek would be 
able to keep its young men on the 
farms, because country life was more 


Farmers join hands 


attractive than city life, he said with 
the utmost conviction: 

“But that time has already arrived. 
Our boys will stay.” 


[ee Is NOTHING REVOLUTIONARY 
about these southern farm community 
improvement contests. There were 
farm community contests — without 
cash prizes—in Iowa in the Nineties. 
Community clubs have been started, 
many of them without business spon- 
sors. Test demonstration farming is 
going on in twenty-six states. What 
is new and fresh is that the origi- 
nators of these contests managed to 
tie so many elements together in a 
package so attractive that the pace of 
progress in hundreds of southern 
communities has been greatly 
speeded. 

The improvement contests were 
both exceedingly well planned, and, 
in Tennessee at least, well executed. 
By introducing to farmers social and 
economic tools which the city man 
uses handily, they have brought many 
southern farm communities abreast of 
twentieth century city culture, with- 
out having imposed city ways or val- 
ues upon them. These tools are: or- 
ganization, surveys, planning, book- 
keeping, the making of formal prog- 
ress reports, and the meeting of due 
dates. 

That thousands of individuals have 
had their lives changed—and bettered 
—by these contests, there can be little 
doubt. The question is, what do the 
business sponsors get out of it? 

The Oklahoma and Texas contests 
are sponsored by the Farmer-Stock- 
man of Oklahoma City, in coopera- 
tion with the Oklahoma Agriculture 
and Mechanics College Extension Di- 
vision and the Texas A. and M. Col- 
lege Extension Service. The Middle 
Tennessee and North Georgia con- 
tests are conducted under the aus- 
pices of the Farmers’ Clubs of the 
Chamber of Commerce of Nashville 
and Atlanta. Chattanoogans, Inc., 
holds a contest which includes some 
Alabama counties. The original im- 
provement contest is sponsored by the 
Knoxville Rotary, Kiwanis, Lions, 
Optimists, Exchange, and Civitan 
clubs; the Tourist Bureau, the Ten- 
nessee Valley Agricultural and Indus- 
trial Fair, the Chamber of Commerce, 


and the Junior Chamber of Com- 
“SERETCE cum 
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There are also some forty -odd 
county contests with cash awards, one 
of which is sponsored by the Johnson 
City Press Chronicle of Washington 
County, where Boone’s Creek is lo- 
cated. 

The interest of businessmen in 
these contests is nationwide. The 
Farmers’ Club of the Nashville 
Chamber of Commerce, which em- 
ploys a full time community special- 
ist, Milburn E. Jones, has received 
letters from many civic organizations, 
from local chambers of commerce in 
twenty states, and from Canadian 
groups, requesting information. 
Many of these letters say: “We have 
been thinking of doing something 
like this for a long time.” 


The contests are profitable for the 
business sponsors both immediately 
and in the long run. While no busi- 
nessman who contributes to the cash 
contest prizes necessarily gets back 
dollar for dollar on what he pays in, 
it may happen if he is a dealer in 
consumer goods that he gets back 
considerably more. Here are a few 
statistics on what contest communi- 
ties are spending: 


[s= YEAR, 219 FARM CONTEST COM- 
munities in Middle Tennessee spent 
$500,000 on electrical appliances, $800,- 
000 on home furnishings, $1,400,000 
on farm machinery, and over $4,000,- 
000 on buildings and repairs. In a 
single year, Cash Point families spent 
an average of $1,010 per family on 
these items. Thirteen contest com- 
munities in the Chattanooga area 
spent $100,000 on their churches 
alone. Very conservatively estimated, 
509 contest communities, many of 
which have entered the contest year 
after year, have spent at least $27,000,- 
000 to improve their homes, farms, 
and communities. 


It is probably the retail business- 
men in county seats and the whole- 
sale producers of consumer goods in 
the big cities who feel the impact of 
the contest farmer’s dollar most di- 
rectly. 

_ Businessmen also profit, indirectly, 
if farmers are able to take some of 


the state’s tax load off their shoulders. > 


When farmers improve their prop- 
erty, tax values on farm property in- 
crease, and the city man gains a 
helper. In 1936 Berry Benningfield 
bought a sixty acre farm and house 
in Cash Point for $750. In 1947, he 


was offered $6,000 for the same place. 


Talbert Hughes, Federal Farm Loan 
official and a founder of the local 
Farmers Institute of Washington 
County, says that surveys of organ- 
ized communities — like the contest 
communities—show that the longer a 
farm community has been organized 
the higher the land values are. 


Tennessee businessmen clearly 
know the relationship between their 
businesses and: the farmers’ incomes. 
“We remember with a shudder how 
our businesses withered when the 
farmer was up against it during the 
Nineteen-thirty depression,” says Mr. 
Hughes. The objective of Washing- 
ton county businessmen, where farm- 
ers buy 60 percent of all retail goods, 
is to keep farm incomes high. 

One small step in this direction is 
to persuade contest farm families to 
raise at least 75 percent of their own 
food. This device conserves family 
expenditures and at the same time 
insures better nutrition. In Middle 
Tennessee last year, 6,000 out of 6,600 
contest families raised over three 
fourths of their food and planted 
4,000 winter gardens. In addition, 
they canned 2,000,000 quarts and 
froze 400,000 pounds of their own 
produce. 


Intelligent farming is much more 
likely to be profitable than muscle 
farming, since it can produce not only 
quantity but quality. The stock of 
new discoveries in agricultural science 
piles up from month to month. Only 
a minority of American farmers use 
any part of this. Those who do have 
a competitive advantage both locally 
and regionally. Speeded up in part 


-by the improvement contests, a// the 


farmers of both Cash Point and 
Boone’s Creek have during the last 
two years become test demonstration 
farmers. i 


Lees LONG RANGE PHILOSOPHY OF 
many of East Tennessee’s business 
sponsors was expressed by Glen Vine- 
yard, head of the Deaver Dry Goods 
Co. of Knoxville and president of the 
East Tennessee Community Improve- 
ment Committee in 1947: 
“Industry has been forging ahead 


-in the southern states faster than in 


some other regions. The farmers 
haven’t been moving ahead as rap- 
idly. If we could keep industry and 
the farmer running neck and neck, 
it would be better for everybody.” 

Actually, many of the Tennessee 
sponsors have become so interested in 


the creative pleasure of making the 


contests work, that they have become 
} relatively indifferent about the profits. 
“Never enjoyed anything more in my 


life,” says Mr. Vineyard, “not even 


} my prizewinning walking horses.” 


Not only does the number of com- 


( munities entering the contests increase 
eevery year, but the enthusiasm of 
i farmers remains at high tide. No 


community that has succeeded in 


| making itself over has any intention 


of stopping, prize or no prize. The 
contests were the answer to some 
deeply felt need. 


eee ARE CUT OFF FROM THE REST 
of the country by a wall of indiffer- 
ence and ignorance which they find 
it difficult to surmount. Ultimately 
they would like to buy enough status 
to rate along with business and or- 
ganized labor, to be recognized pub- 


licly as one of the powerful and cre- 
ative forces in American life. 

Farmers and their wives are buy- 
ing into the contests—with both their 
time and their money. The reason 
apparently is because they are here 
offered merchandise which they value 
highly and which has not been of- 
fered them in any other market. 
This merchandise is a higher status 
for themselves and their children in 
their county and their state. 


Carolinians Go for Prizes, Too 


Everybody wins as stand-offish farmers get together in community improvement effort 
which varies the Tennessee theme but likewise makes rural life happier and healthier. 


Ble erson SAVING AND THE BUILDING 
of a country parsonage might 
not ordinarily be connected. But C. 
C. Nanny, the Poplar Springs Bap- 
tist preacher in Spartanburg County, 
South Carolina, has a new house be- 
cause the farmers in his church are 
taking part in a neighborhood con- 
servation contest. 

“When we learned to work to- 
gether on one undertaking, we found 
we could do better together on other 
things,’ Jake Bridwell, one of the 
leading farmers, explained. “I think 
this community organization had a 
lot to do with us getting together to 
build the parsonage. We’ve developed 


pride along with cooperation.” 


JOHN THOMASON 


The Poplar Springs farmers are 
taking part in a contest which they 
believe is the first of its kind in the 
United States. It uses the neighbor- 
hood conservation technique on a 
countywide scale, over an area of six 
counties around Spartanburg. Ten or 
more farmers in a community can 
form an entering group. Under the 


‘rules, they work together in building 


soil for eighteen months before the 
judging, their work being measured 
against-that of all other contestants 
in their county. The winning com- 
munity will be given a piece of farm 
machinery adapted to joint owner- 


ship and cooperative use. 

The contest makes farming no 
longer an isolated struggle but mem- 
bership in a community team—fight- 
ing erosion. The county prize-win- 
ning group will be the one with the 
highest individual scores in applying 
specified soil conservation practices, 
such as crop rotation, terracing for 
water disposal, planting of perennial 
hay, tree planting with a deduction 
of points for forest fires, and perma- 
nent maintenance of good practices. 

Although the contest will not end 
until July 15, Soil Conservation Serv- 
ice officials are pleased with results - 


The barbecue dinner becomes fundamental with community cooperation 


all the community is winner when everyone shares the work 


Farmers join hands 


already apparent. The present spirit 
of cooperation arising from the con- 
test proves the experts can be wrong. 
When the contest was announced in 
midsummer 1946, the wise men said 
the Piedmont farmers of South and 
North Carolina were too independent 
ever to work together, even to help 
themselves. The farmers themselves 
had built up this reputation long ago 
by their watchfulness against being 
indebted to any man, neighbor, or 
stranger. The Carolina farmer is in- 
dividualistic and reserved. Doing new 
things comes hard to him. He has 
lived on his land for years and many 
of his customs have been handed 
down for generations. Independence 
and self-respect mean the same thing 
to him. Cooperation between neigh- 
bors was not practiced because the 
advantages of working together had 
never been explored. 


ae CONTEST WAS SPONSORED BY THE 
Spartanburg newspapers, the Herald 
and Journal, and was the result of 
a conversation between two men— 
William A. Townes, the publisher, 
and Gordon Webb, member of the 
Soil Conservation Service Current In- 
formation Section. Townes was only 
thirty-five years old, a newcomer to 
Spartanburg and the South. He is a 
former night city editor of the Cleve- 


land Press, and was a Nieman Fellow 
at Harvard. Webb is a Texan and 
an ex-newspaperman. He caught the 
crusading spirit of soil conservation 
in the late Thirties and has served 
with SCS since its formation. When 
Townes expressed a desire for some 
civic promotion as his newspapers’ 
contribution to the Piedmont section, 
Webb had a plan in mind. 

The streams and rivers of the Pied- 
mont run red with the lifeblood of 
the region, the rich red clay of the 
soil. This is an old section, farmed 
by English and Scotch settlers since 
the early 1700’s. The rolling Blue 
Ridge foothills are scarred by gullies 
and ditches, effects of water erosion, 
and the land is tired from the results 
of a one-crop cotton economy. 

Farming is the backbone of the 
economic life, bringing in more cash 
than even the area’s large industrial 
payroll. Unscientific practices are 
stubbornly followed, even though the 
Soil Conservation Service has been 
available since 1937. The southeastern 
regional office of SCS is located in 
Spartanburg, an hour’s drive from 
any farm in the six counties. Its full 
facilities have never been used locally. 
Farmers, to be sure, have made some 
use of modern land practices in ter- 
racing, contouring, and limited crop 
rotation, but only at the repeated in- 
sistence of the various conservation 
agents. Neighborhood conservation 
was logical from a soil standpoint, 


While two one-time individualists watch with pride, heavy-duty equip- 


ent digs to make a dam and a fish pond on land that was once fallow 


but it ignored the psychology of the 
individualistic farmer. 

Townes announced the contest this 
way: “We looked around for nearly 
a year to determine what one major 
project we could undertake that 
would contribute the most to the 
present and future stability and wel- 
fare of our six-county Piedmont com- 
munity. 

“We decided that the land was 
basic and fundamental to our region’s 
well-being—as it is, for that matter, 
to the world at large. It is especially 
important to us here. It seemed to us 
that now, more than at any other 
time in the past quarter of a cen- 
tury, was the best time to spend 
money and urge action which can 
permanently improve the soil that 
is the source of prosperity and secur- 
ity for. individual farmers and the en- 
tire community.” 

The publisher also predicted a few 
days after the promotion started: 
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N © ONE LOSES IN THIS CONTEST. 
Everyone gains. The efforts of no 
farmer will be wasted. Each will be 
rewarded by the saving of the soil 
on his farm. . . . Rewards come.to 
farmers entering this contest in an- 
other way. The contest brings neigh- 
boring groups together. . . . Each lit- 
tle community becomes more closely 
knit together by a common sensé. 
The farmers learn to depend upon 
and to have confidence in one an- 
other.” 

The precedent 
for the contest was 


nearby community 
of Midway in 
one of the proposed 
Cherokee County, 
contest counties. 
The Midway plan 
was a cooperative 
effort of the farm- 
ers themselves , not 
a contest but a self- 


sponsored locally 
and guided by state 
and federal experts. 
More about Mid- 
way later. 


the Spartanburg 
contest promotion 
long enough to re- 
alize that the en- 
rollment had been 
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an enterprise in the . 


help experiment - 
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reo The five and a half months 
from July 15, 1946, to January 1, 1947, 
saw the conversion of almost 1,500 
farmers to a belief that group conser- 
yvation would work. The initial in- 
jeterest was present. They entered the 
wcontest but the accomplishment of 
jithe long range goals was uncertain. 


| 
IL ATE IN MarcH THIS YEAR, I WENT 
hback to the Poplar Springs commun- 
i!ity to learn some of the results. The 
Econtest would run another four 
t months but already many advantages 
were evident other than the mere 
psaving of topsoil. The growth of co- 
coperation and organization has meant 
jimcreased pride and many new in- 
t terests. 
| The parsonage was a typical de- 
v velopment. Jake Bridwell had given 
tthe land, other farmers were giving 
ttheir time as carpenters and_brick- 
masons. In the church itself, the in- 
«creased prosperity had brought up 
tthe number of members tithing from 
‘eight to twenty. 

Most social activities centered in 
‘the churches before the soil group 
was formed. Now, in addition, meet- 
ings are held each month for the dis- 
cussion of conservation techniques 
and the progress of experiments in 
other sections. Interest has broadened 
beyond just the Poplar Springs hori- 
zons. Other social events have also 
resulted. Bridwell sponsored a dinner 
meeting of his group in Spartanburg 
where the speaker was the state SCS 
conservationist. The wives of con- 
testing farmers gave a fish fry for 
sixty-five people, the biggest social 
occasion the Poplar Springs commun- 
ity ever saw. — 


Cooperation and neighborliness do 


not always mean fish fries, however. 
Take the case of H. C. Arthur, man- 
ager of the 600-acre Means farm in 
the Poplar Springs section. Last fall, 
at the age of sixty-five he decided to 
retire. But his neighbors had other 
ideas. His vigor and ability were too 
valuable to the contest for him to be 
lost. A delegation of farmers argued 
their case for cooperation, and Arthur 
agreed to remain on the job until 
judging is completed this summer. 
“l’ve been in this community thir- 
teen years and I’ve never seen any- 
thing as fine as this,” Arthur told me. 
“This contest has put new life in the 
community and given us all a new 
“interest in our work.” 


He explained the sharing system 
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—John Thomason is a South Caro- 
lina newspaper man who has gone 
on to less journalistic activities. 
After three and a half years as a 
reserve officer on active duty in the 
navy he was national secretary of 
the Association of Scientists for 
Atomic Education, now is execu- 


tive director for Nert®.Carolina of 
the United World Federalists. 
oe 


the farmers have worked out for use 
of machinery and equipment. “One 
man on a small farm can’t own ev- 
erything he needs but if one of us 
wants some piece of machinery, he 
just goes to see the man that owns 
one and borrows it. We keep our 
machinery working on a_ shuttle 
schedule. That sort of thing just 
wasn’t heard of before we had a com- 
mon interest.” 

Anothe. Poplar Springs farmer, 
Stacey Williams, had grown a crop 
of 620 pounds of sericea lespedeza 
seed, a valuable grass in the fight 
against erosion. An outside buyer 
offered him five cents over the pre- 
vailing price for it, but he turned it 
down. Instead he parceled out the 
seeds to his fellow contestants at the 
market price, a $32 contribution to 
cooperation. _ 

A highway through Poplar Springs 
has dumped excess water into neigh- 
boring fields for years. Nothing was 
done about it because no one took 
the lead. Last. year, Bridwell called 
on the state highway department to 
rework the shoulders and improve 
the drainage of the ditches. The grass 
and dirt removed is being distributed 
along gullies near the road to start 
new vegetation, and the backing-up of 
surface water is stopped. 


Tae CONTEST IS PRODUCING RESULTS. 
Pride and prosperity are developing 
as the land is improved. True com- 
munity life is emerging from the as- 
sociation of neighbors in a joint en- 
terprise. 

The initial plan at Midway got 
under way about two years before 
Townes and Webb discussed their 
contest project. Midway was a typical 
Piedmont farming community, ex- 
cept for one resident, Edward C. Mc- 
Arthur. Midway grew more cotton 
than was healthy for the land or the 
growers. Grain and grass production 
were low. Cattle growing was almost 
non-existent. es 
~ But Mr. Mac was a man of bound- 


less energy and real ability. He owned 
an automobile agency in Gaffney, the 
county seat, and farmed at Midway. 
He gave casual assent to conservation 
talk, had agreed to serve as district 
conservation supervisor, but he him- 
self admitted he never really took an 
interest until late in 1943, 

He came up with his plan at a 
meeting of upper South Carolina dis- 
trict supervisors in February, 1944. He 
suggested the concentration of effort 
on a single show window to reveal 
the advantages and sell the idea to 
other farmers. He agreed to take the 
lead in his own community. 

Thus Midway became the center of 
an experiment in conservation that 
bas gone far beyond scientific farm- 
ing. Twenty-five farmers put in their 
land with McArthur in the project to 
determine the value of following ail 
the practices recommended by SCS. 


slisee MOVED IN AND MADE 
surveys. They considered adjoining 
farms as a single land unit, which 
called for continuous terracing and 
combined effort by the owners. Sites 
for ponds were selected. Woodlots 
were planted with trees furnished by 
the states. Gullies were covered with 
kudzu vines and the tired land was 
turned to pasture in lespedeza and 
ladino plantings. Income dropped 
temporarily because a great deal of 
land was taken out of production. 
But the participating farmers held on. 
They had advice from district super- 
visors, the vocational-agriculture de- 
partment, the extension division of 
the state’s Clemson College, the fed- 
eral Production and Marketing Ad- 
ministration, and the state forestry 


service. 


Pretty soon farm income increased 
sharply. This was what the SCS offi- 
cials had been hoping for to convince 
other farmers. Production after two 
years showed these gains per acre: 
cotton, 290 pounds to 500; corn 10 
bushels to 30; oats 20 bushels to 75; 
wheat 10 bushels to 25. 

This signal success at Midway was 
the deciding factor with Townes in 
undertaking the contest. He believed 
that farmers would be more inter- 
ested in building their land when 
their neighbors were doing the same 
and all were helping toward a defi- 
nite goal and a prize. He set the ob- | 
jectives as “more money crops, in- 
cluding livestock and grains, as well 
as farm group cooperation and con- 
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Farmers join hands 


servation of topsoil by proper tiscsd 

The Herald-Journal’s “Conserva- 
tion Edition,’ announcing the con- 
test, appeared July 14, 1946. The Soil 
Conservation Service had worked out 
contest rules and systems of scoring. 
All the state and federal agencies, 
which had been instrumental in the 
Midway success, were called on for 
support on a larger scale. The back- 
ing of local farm implement dealers 
and feed merchants was won and the 
prizes were selected. The paper itself 
would award $1200 to each county 
winner; feed, fertilizer, even a row- 
boat were put up by merchants. And 
the winners wives would wear orchids, 
contributed by flower shops. In all, 
prizes totalling over $5,000 were ad- 
ded by local merchants. 

Free copies of the special edition 
were placed in every RFD mailbox 
in the six counties within the contest, 
Spartanburg, Cherokee, Union, and 
Laurens counties in South Carolina, 
and Polk and Rutherford in North 
Carolina. Soil saving was the theme— 
in pictures, maps, features, editorials. 

Meetings of farmers were held in 
country schoolhouses, churches, store 
porches, peach sheds, canning houses, 
community buildings, and farm house 
parlors. Whole communities turned 
out for supper meetings. 

The number of groups wanting-to 
find out about the competition in- 
creased so quickly that new speakers 
had to be recruited. The SCS _per- 
sonnel was limited. All could not be 
detailed to a small six-county section. 
Newspaper employees and __ public 
spirited citizens boned up on conser- 
vation and went out to organize the 
farmers. 

The newspaper business manager, 
Edgar A. Gwynne, became one of 
the most effective speakers in the sec- 
tion. He was an able 
lecturer, and his sermon 
on the soil brought in- 
vitation from church 
brotherhoods -and_ civic 
clubs as well as farm 
meetings, resulting in the 
formation of many new 
groups. ; 

John Lofton, editorial 
writer for the Herald, 
spent his evenings speak- 

‘ing on conservation and 
photographing the meet- 
ings. The Herald’s wo- 
men’s page, edited by 
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Dee Rainwater, gave large space to 
conservation from the farm woman’s 
viewpoint and professional women 
were interviewed for other facets of 
the problem. 

A farm editor, Tom Moore, was 
hired, full time. Later the SCS de- 
tailed one of its information special- 
ists to writing publicity. John McKin- 
ney, now an associate editor of The 
Progressive Farmer, spoke at meet- 
ings, wrote news stories of the same 
meetings, dug up feature articles on 
properly conserved farms, took photo- 
graphs and prepared picture layouts. 


M cARTHUR WAS KEYNOTER AT THE 
first meeting of a group of forty 
farmers in Polk County, North Caro- 
lina. He told them: “Today is the 
day of organization. If you’re not or- 
ganized, you can’t get to first base. 
Let’s show the world that we Ameri- 
cans as free citizens can save our soil 
and organize into neighborhood farm 
groups—and do it all voluntarily.” 
His weather-lined face and work- 
worn hands won the respect of the 
reserved farmers who had turned out. 
His simple explanation gained their 
confidence. The contest, he explained, 
was on a county basis. When ten 
groups of ten or more farmers had 
formed organizations, the county 
would be eligible to compete, cover- 
ing the two-year period from July 
1946 to July 1948 with entry closing 
January 1, 1947. Scoring methods 
would be uniform and the same 
judges would inspect all groups. 
McArthur, of course, after his suc- 
cess at Midway and his growing en- 
thusiasm, became the hero of Pied- 
mont soil conservation. The Progres- 
sive Farmer magazine named him 
its Man of the Year for 1946. He 
helped form a national association of 
conservation district governing bodies 
and became its first president. His aid 
was invaluable in organ- 
izing the contest and he 
saw little Midways 
springing up all over the 
six counties. Then, last 
fall, he met death tragic- 
ally in an automobile ac- 
cident while coming 
home from a soil con- 
servation meeting. 
Publisher Townes him- 
self went about to meet- 
ings, explaining the in- 
terest of his newspapers 
iN sponsoring conserva- 
tion. The basic need of 


the region, he said, was for greater 
agricultural productivity. “The whole 
nation is watching the progress of our 
little Piedmont contest to judge its 
value for application elsewhere,” he 
told them. 

The number of competing groups 
kept increasing. Community after 
community was visited and organ- 
ized. In each county the necessary 
ten communities were organized 
within the first two months. Two all- 
Negro groups were formed, and one 
all ex-Gls. 

The communities were scattered 
geographically over the six counties: 
State Line, Ashworth, Beaver Dam, 
White Plains, Gowdeysville, John 
Dodd, Rainbow Lake, Poplar Springs, 
Woodruff, Pleasant Falls, Bethany, 
Ora Hickory Tavern, Waterloo, 
Cross Hill, Howell, Lockhart Junc- 
tion, Hughes Johnson, Santuc, Car- 
lisle, and Cross Keys in South Caro- 
lina; Sandy Springs, Columbus, 
Tryon, Saluda, Harris, Forest City, 
and Rutherfordton in North Caro- 
lina. 


WV HEN THE CLOSING DATE CAME, 
more had enrolled than any of us 
had supposed to be possible. By Jan- 
uary 1, 1947, 1,448 farmers (7 percent 
of those in the six counties) had en- 
tered 89 groups which represented 


203,000 acres of land (14 percent of © 


tillable land in the areas). } 

It is still too early to write a full 
verdict on the contest but many of 
its features. are notable. It has pro- 
duced certainly the greatest interest 


in conservation yet seen in this region. - 


In three of the competing counties, 
429 conservation plans were drawn 
last year. This is more than double 
the annual average for the previous 
eight years, since the district had been 
formed. 

Farmers in unorganized communi- 
ties have asked for individual assist- 


ance in stopping erosion. They have 


been convinced by observation on 
nearby farms. In the Arrowwood sec- 


tion, H. L. Painter, a vocational-agri-_ 


culture teacher, returned from Army 


service after the entries were closed. 


™. 
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His interest brought about an active 
group which follows SCS recommen- 


dations in the same manner as the 


contestants, although formed too late 

to be eligible for prizes. 
Interracial groups were not formed, 

but the contest has smoothed the way 


(Continued on page 279) 
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to better relations between white and_ 


‘people. It became my 

_ personal stint. It haunted 
_me and drove me to vari- 
ous experiments. 


Family Ties to Stand the Strains 


Young people ask this distinguished teacher: How can we do a better job of 


family-building than our elders have done? Here he 


Wuite House CoNFERENCE 


HE 
ae Family Life this month will 


_ offer specialists an opportunity to take 


apart and put together.again our old- 
est and, according to some, our most 
precariously balanced social institu- 
tion. I wish I might have had some 
of these experts at my side during 
the. past year or more as I lectured 
to high school audiences, college stu- 
dents, and forums in many widely 
scattered communities. 

What would the expert say, for ex- 
ample, when a young veteran rises 
during the question period and in a 
somber voice asks, “Professor Linde- 
man, in this kind of world, what 
chances do you really think our gen- 
eration has to build decent, strong 
families?” 

-Or how would he confront the high 
school students who had been asked 
to name in order of priority what 
they considered to be America’s most 
pressing domestic problems and had 
placed first on their list “better family 
life” ? 

There was a poignant quality in 
the questions flung at me, and the 
spirit in which they were asked. 
These young people were searching 
for some assurance that it is possible 
to do a better job of family-building 
than their elders had done; what they 
were seeking was not to be found in 


‘the answers of those same elders. Ad- 


vice from specialists in child psychol- 
ogy, health, dietetics, education, rec- 
-reation had aggravated some of the 
difficulties because the solutions of- 
fered were too narrow and technical, 


or had little or nothing to do with 


the here and now. - 
I soon recognized that this was a 


challenge, and took it as 


a responsibility to find 
answers for these young 
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EDUARD C. LINDEMAN 


Gradually, it became clear to me 
that the basic question underlying the 
earnest inquiry into family strength 
was philosophic, not factual. These 
young people were not asking for a 
formula. They were searching for 
values which could be translated into 
action, personal values which if real- 
ized would make their own families 
resilient and strong. 

The remainder of this essay is an 
attempt to set forth and to clarify 
certain elements of strength for mod- 
ern families, that is, to define desir- 
able goals. This is an experiment. I 
earnestly beg my readers to consider 
themselves collaborators and critics. I 
should feel happy if I knew that 
many others were engaged in this 
search for new values for family life; 
and I should appreciate critical ap- 
praisals of the goals and values which 
I formulate, and especially those 
which appear to depart from conven- 
tional conceptions. 


M, IMMEDIATE ENDEAVOR IS TO AN- 
swer the one searching question: 
What constitutes family strength? I 
am discussing this because I do not 
see how we can deal with means 
until we know the ends we have in 
view. . 

The answers I am going to set 
down here are tentative. None of 


»them is revolutionary, and, standing 


alone, few of them are even new. 
But when I offered them to my audi- 
ences of recent months, they seemed 
to generate fruitful discussion, and to 
give some direction to groping minds 
and spirits. 

The equation of our problem has 

. + 


—Eduard C. Lindeman is in wide demand as lecturer 
and discussion group leader, specializing in the 
urgent issues of current American life. When he is 
on his home base, he is professor of social philosophy — 
at the New York School of Social Work, Columbia 
University. 


offers some answers. 


two major factors. One is the ancient 
institution known as the family, and 
the other a civilization which makes 
it more difficult for each succeeding 
generation to build strong and re- 
silient families. 

“Enemies” of the modern family 
unquestionably ‘include these: 

Mobility, that is, the increasing 
movement of individuals and fami- 
lies; economic insecurity, which ren- 
ders planning difficult for all, and im- 
possible for many; the housing para- 
dox, or the inability of the richest 
nation in the world to furnish suit- 
able shelter; changing standards of 
sexual behavior; inadequate and an- 
tiquated welfare services, for families 
with special difficulties; the decline of 
the religious sentiment; war and the 
fear of war. 

Each of these influences, operating 
alone, is a distinct threat to stable 
family life; when two or more func- 
tion in concert the threat becomes 
ominous. 

It seems fair to state that the es- 
sence of our problem is this: we are 
living in a dominant and accelerated 
industrial civilization and we have 
not learned how to nourish and sus- 
tain strong families in it. Sex mores, 
religion, and war are not as directly 
related to industrial civilization as the 
other factors, but they are integral to 
its pattern. 

Let me now suggest a half dozen 
elements which seem to me essential 
to family strength: 


A strong family is one in which 
there is a fair division of labor and 
in which it is taken for granted that 
each member will play his part. 


How simple it is to 
state such a rule, and 
how difficult to put into 
operation! What, for ex- 
ample, is the appropriate 
family function of the 
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The family 


father whose entire day is spent away 
from home in a factory, a store, or 
an office. Or that father whose home 
is in a suburb and whose work is 
thirty miles away in the metropolis, 
completely outside the home commun- 
ity? Unless he is a farmer, or one of 
a very small group whose studio or 
office is in his home, the American 
father leaves in the morning before 
the family processes are well under 
way and returns at night when the 
daily round has run its course. As a 
result, he has a sort of second-hand 
knowledge of family life. 

But suppose the mother also works 
away from home, as many American 
women find it necessary or desirable 
to do? Then she, too, loses direct 
contact with the vital processes which 
constitute the natural history of a 
family, and the family as an entity is 
truncated and distorted. 

If I am asked to bring forth a so- 
lution for the problem of the com- 
muting parent, the parent who is the 
family’s meal-ticket but not full time 
participant, I must reply that there 
is no short term solution. Some day 
we shall be able to plan our com- 
munities, both the central cores and 
the residential satellites, with more 
skill and with some notion of con- 
sequences to families, but that day is 
still far off. 

But in spite of the difficulties of 
achieving a fair division of labor in 
the modern home, it must be a part 
of education for family life to learn 
how to apportion functions and du- 
ties with respect to time, capacity, and 
inclination. Otherwise, family weak- 
ness will continue to increase, regard- 
less of ¢ economic status. 


A strong family is one in which 
open budgets are openly arrived at. 


All members of the family group, 
I think, have a right to know what 
ne family income is and how it is 
expended. They also have a right, in 


_ participate 
help determine 


me whether in my opinion her col- 
lege-age son had the right to question 
his father about the family income. I 
was tempted to say that it was prob- 
ably too late to begin to practice 
family honesty, but I managed to 
count ten before answering. I in- 
quired into the reasons for 
the son’s request and 
learned he felt he needed 
this information in order to 
plan his education. The 
mother recognized the boy’s 
problem, but she still looked 
dubious as she departed, 
saying, “Well, I'll have to 
talk it over again with his 
father; he thinks the boy’s 
request was impertinence.” 

I leave it to you to decide whether 
this family should be considered 
strong or weak, 


L instead of unity, its goal is uni- 
formity, a family cannot achieve 
strength. 


That is, unless individual differ- 
ences are recognized, cherished, and 
utilized, families will be internally 
weak in almost direct proportion as 
externally they appear to be strong. 

Diversity is a rule of nature. Any 
organism which tends toward strati- 
fied sameness loses the ability to adapt 
to changing circumstances. Differ- 
ence, in other words, is essential to 
adjustment. Further, the rule of di- 
versity is one of the chief distinguish- 
ing marks between democracy and 


totalitarianism, and families in a. 


democratic culture must provide ex- 
perience in democratic behavior. 
The difficulties here are formidable. 
The household must be managed 
within certain limits of time and 
money. The simplest way to attain 
order is to impose uniformity. Par- 
ents who insist upon obedience to 
specific rules often hold that their 
children are “well in hand.” But it 
is just such families that later are rent 
by revolt. Genuine strength in any 
democratic institution is a product of 
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to tradition—and to literature—New 
Englanders were long characterized 
by ‘such a sense of family, of distinc- 
tion of family, that relationships out- 
side the family were full of prickles. 
This is not what I mean by a family 
sense of unity. Snobbishness, isola- 
tionism, external demonstra- 
tions of superiority cannot 
produce unity. What I seek 
is a family feeling condu- 
cive to free criticism and 


need some new devices. 
One I suggest is to keep 
a family log. This is a sup- 


bum, a running account of 
events, inside the family 
circle, with critical 
It used to be a New England custom 


unaffected love. Here we 


plement to the family al- 


interpretations. — 


for the father to keep a journal but” 


this registered only one individual’s 
sense of family. What I have in mind 
is a cooperative record with everyone 
participating and with each member 


of the circle free to review all that | 
has been recorded. By this means, © 
each family might evolve a genuine 
feeling of cohesion without undue — 
pride, or that family conceit which 


complicates later adjustments. 


Ran strength ts augmented by 
the perspective of humor. 

5 
of tragedy; it derives from confidence, 
from faith in one’s self and in one’s 
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Genuine humor is not the antithesis 
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fellows. Those who cannot see them-— 


selves in ludicrous roles are usually 
egocentric and rather stupid. True 
humor invariably carries a kernel of 


truth within itself and at the same 
time helps make truth more bearable. 
Some families seem utterly humor- 
less; others share a characteristic hu- 
-mor. And when the humor shows 
itself in an atmosphere of freedom 
and confidence it is a sure sign of 


inner strength. ; pee a 


I have « emphasized ‘ ‘genuine” and ' 


“true” humor since there are ur 
devices for inducing laughter. 


; 
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Adoptions: Maryland’s Better Way 


The outstanding effort of one state to bring order into a chaotic 
field, while safeguarding the interests of both children and parents. 


B CITIES AS WIDELY SEPARATED AS 
Brooklyn, Cleveland, Pittsburgh, 
and Minneapolis, there recently have 
been much-publicized “adoption 
cases,” ugly and bitter. At the center 
of each argument and counter-argu- 
ment about statutory requirements, 
judicial rulings, welfare agency prac- 
tices, and personal longings, there 
were heartbroken adults and 
wretched, frightened children. The 
legal device of adoption is a time- 
honored way to help fill the need of 
-many homes for children, and of 
many homeless children for parental 
love and protection. But in hundreds 
of American communities today there 
is a growing demand for study of 
present methods of bringing homes 
and children together, and for 
strengthening the safeguards of exist- 
ing laws and their administration. 
A good adoption law, it is gen- 
erally recognized, should protect three 
groups of people—children, their par- 
ents, and their adopting parents. 
Maryland’s fifty-year-old law (re- 
placed in June 1947) protected none 
of these. Under its confusing and in- 
adequate provisions there occurred 
experiences like those of a girl I shall 
call Margaret. 

The old law prohibited the separa- 


tion of mother and child until the 


child was six months old. This re- 
- quirement could be evaded, and usu- 
ally was, by certification by two doc- 
tors that separation was necessary for 
the physical welfare of mother, child 
or both. | 

By. this device Margaret got rid of 
her illegitimate child, soon after he 
was born. Daughter of a prominent 
man in a small community, Margaret 
had kept her secret by going to a 
strange city for a long 
visit. Free again, she re- 
turned home to pick up 
the threads of her life. 

But Margaret felt far 


mented by worry over 
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her child and haunted by a desire to 
see him. Finally, she went to a wel- 
fare agency and told one of the work- 
ers the whole story, including an 
agreement she had made with the 
adopting parents, Mr. and Mrs. Blank, 
that they allow her to visit the child 
each year. ; 

The worker pointed out the unwis- 
dom of this arrangement. She made it 
clear to Margaret that she must either 
reclaim her baby or give him up; 
there was no middle course. Margaret 
felt that if she acknowledged her son 
and kept him with her, he would be 
ostracized and made unhappy; nor 
was she sure that she would be able 
to support him. The safest thing, they 
finally agreed, would be to begin 
afresh—to place the child in another 
home, less casually chosen, and with- 
out the chance of future interference 
from Margaret. 

When the worker learned that Mr. 
and Mrs. Blank had filed a petition 
to adopt, she felt obligated to tell the 
judge what she knew of the case. The 
judge talked with the Blanks, stress- 
ing the insecurity involved in the 
mother’s attitude and her knowledge 
of the child’s whereabouts. He sug- 
gested that they give up the baby for 
placement elsewhere, but they refused 


to consider this. The judge did not ~ 


feel that he himself could forbid the 
adoption—the papers were in order, 
the home seemed satisfactory, the 
parents were devoted to the child. 
With the adoption completed, the 
parents said they were going to a 
place where the baby’s mother would 
be unable to trace them. They would 
run away. That was the solution. 
Maryland’s old law did not protect 
Margaret, her son, or the couple who 
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—After a long career as a newspaperwoman in many 
parts of the USA, Evelyn Seeley is now a free lance 
writer, in the intervals of her absorbing career as’ 
parent and homemaker in Nyack, N. Y. Her articles 
are published in a number of magazines. This is her 
third appearance in Survey Graphic. 
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adopted the boy; it left them all ex- 
posed to anxiety and unhappiness. 
And that was just one phase of the 
law’s inadequacy. 

For some years, the old law’s critics 
had tried unsuccessfully to amend it. 
But when, in 1945, District of Co- 
lumbia adoption laws were tightened 
to drive “baby farming” and the black 
market out of the capital, a commis- 
sion of Maryland lawyers, social work- 
ers, clergymen, and club women was 
spurred to action to prevent this ques- 
tionable traffic from moving over the 
District line into their state. 


I. ITS STUDY OF ADOPTION PROCEDURES, 
the commission found other place- 
ments as vulnerable as that of Mar- 
garet’s child. There was Jimmy, for 
example, whom Mr. and Mrs. J heard 
about through a hospital. They took 
him home and made him legally their 
son before they were aware he had 
an incurable physical “handicap. By 
the time Mr. and Mrs. J realized that 
they had assumed the burden of an 
invalid, they were too fond of Jimmy 
to give him up. Yet they were ill- 
equipped to meet the financial and 
emotional cost of his care, and their 
parenthood became a martyrdom. 
Or the story of Mrs. D, who was 
helped to adopt a baby “because it 
would be good for her,” but who 
proved to be so immature emotion- 
ally that she treated her child like a 
doll to be dressed up and shown off 
and otherwise neglected. In a few 
months, the baby had to be taken 
away from her. 
The study from which Maryland’s 
new legislation grew showed that 90 
percent of placements each year were 
being made independ- 
ently, only 10 percent 
through licensed agen- 
cies. It showed a con- 
siderable black market, 
but this was only a frac- 
tion of the adoptions that 
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could be labeled, like the cases of 
Margaret, and Mr. and Mrs. J, and 
even that of Mrs. D, “well-meaning, 
but irresponsible.” It found that the 
majority of children placed for adop- 
tion in Maryland—as in every state— 
are born out of wedlock, calling for 
special legal safeguards. 


Sia THE LAW, THE COMMISSION 
found that children were being placed 
by unlicensed intermediaries: (1) in 
unstable homes, which broke up 
shortly after the child was adopted; 
(2) with parents unsuited for their 
responsibility, because they were too 
old, too ill, or too unstable; (3) with 
parents infatuated with a child at 
adoption, but unable to carry the bur- 
den of routine care; (4) children with 
high IQs with parents of limited ca- 
pacity, and vice versa; (5) adoptions 
for the wrong reasons—for example, 
-to hold a breaking home together. 
And they found the black market, 
trading in children for profit. 
Framers of the new law set out to 
make these types of placement diffi- 
cult from beginning to end. They saw 
that when a child once has been 
placed, it is extremely difficult for 
the court to deny a petition for adop- 
tion, however dubious the circum- 
stances. 
Two bills, passed after many com- 
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promises and now constituting the 
Maryland law, sought to bring adop- 
tion under responsible control. They 
established a procedure not too rigid 
or detailed for convenient use. They 
sought to facilitate desirable adoptions, 
while discouraging the undesirable. 
It ought to be easier, their sponsors 
felt, for the right people to adopt, 
harder for the wrong ones. It ought 
to be simpler to adopt a child by 
sound than by risky methods. Place- 
ment solely for financial profit should 
be prevented by punishment of those 
who engage in this heartless traffic. 

The Maryland law, which went 
into effect in June 1947, is regarded 
widely as among the best in the coun- 
try, enlightened in philosophy, and 
modern in the procedures it pre- 
scribes. The preamble reads: 


“The condition of childhood is 
such that a child is not capable of 
protecting himself, and when its 
natural parents for any reason 
have relinquished its care to others, 
there arises the possibility of cer- 
tain risks to the child which in turn 
require comparable and offsetting 
measures, 

“When the interests of a child 
and those of an adult are in con- 
flict, the doubt should be resolved 
in favor of the child.’’ 


The first half of the new law re- 


vises the licensing system, requiring 


Henry C. Johnson 
“The legal device of adoption is a time-honored way to help fill ‘the need of many homes for children . . . 


that all child care and child place- 
ment agencies, and all individuals 
who make a business of providing 
temporary foster homes for children, 
must obtain licenses from the State 
Department of Public Welfare. 

But the law goes further; and. re- 
quires that anyone who offers a home 
to an unrelated child must ‘register 
with the welfare department. Here is 
one of the major safeguards embodied 
in this new law. Registration is man- 
datory, and at this initial step the 
welfare department can move to pre- 
vent the adoption of a child by the 
obviously unfit. The law fixes penal- 
ties for violations of both the licensing 
and registration provisions. 

The second measure, detailing re- 
quirements for adoption, states its 
purpose to be “the threefold protec- 
tion of (1) the adoptive child, from 
unnecessary separation from his na- 
tural parents and from adoption by 
persons unfit to have such responsi- 
bility; (2) the natural parents, from 
hurried and abrupt decisions to give 
up the child; and (3) the adopting 
parents, by providing them informa- 


tion about the child and his back- 


ground, and protecting them from 
subsequent disturbance of their rela- 
tionships with the child by natural 
parents.” : 

The petition to adopt, which may 
be filed as soon as registration is com- 
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pleted, must include the consent of 
all those having a legal parental. in- 
terest in the child. An important pro- 
vision here is that a mother cannot 
be high-pressured into a binding con- 
sent during the first thirty days of 
the child’s life. This avoids the final- 
ity of a consent given a few days or 
hours after childbirth, when ~the 
mother is in no condition to make 
such a decision. 

The measure was so drawn that an 
interlocutory decree, with a trial adop- 
tion period would be a natural pro- 
cedure. But the law does not make 
this an absolute requirement. The 
commission felt that a mandatory trial 
period would make the law “more 
rigid than our people would be in- 
clined to favor.” 

A fine not to exceed $100 or iri- 
prisonment not to exceed three 
months, or both, is the penalty fixed 
for any person or agency receiving 
“any compensation whatsoever. for 
the placement service.” However, this 
does not prohibit the payment” of 
“reasonable and customary charges or 
fees for hospital or medical or legal 
services.” 

The law throughout urges the use 
of authorized (state-licensed) agen- 
cies—publicly or privately supported 
—in offering or seeking childreii ‘for 
adoption, and makes this the ‘sim- 
plest procedure. But the use of au- 
thorized agencies is not requiréd un- 
der the Maryland law. . 


elem: STRONG POINTS OF MaRyYLAND’s 
law are: required registration’ of: in- 
tention to adopt; the protection of 
all parties from consent given before 
the child is thirty days old; penaliz- 
ing of black market operators. 

The new law also has weaknesses. 
In the opinion of some experts, the 
commission’s attempt to make good 
practice easy has made certain things 
too easy, notably, registration without 
an investigation of the home; thought- 
less or unwise adoptions because the 
use of agencies is only encouraged, 
not required. A third and unques- 
tioned weakness is the peculiar ex- 
emption from the law’s provisions of 
the six counties whose representatives 
voted against the measure. 

‘In recent years, there have been 
about four hundred adoptions a year 
in Baltimore. Roughly half of these 
have been placements of children in 
new homes, the other half made to 
regularize the position of the child in 
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-Cooper, head of the Division 


his own home—a husband adopting 
his stepchild, for example. So far, 54 
placements for adoption have come 
under the new law through the pro- 
vision requiring registration. Since 
the law has been in effect less than 
a year, it is too early to measure its 
success. But to look at this first step 
is reassuring. ; 

This is where the whole situation 
opens up, where weak points can be 
detected and checked. This is where 
trained, responsible people can ob- 
serve and question adopting parents, 
examine medical statements, look into 
the question of consent, order a home 
investigation, if that seems necessary. 
And _at this point a legal order’ may 
remove the child from a home in 
which he’has been placed, if the de- 


partment deems the adoption ‘unwise. 


a US FOLLOW A BALTIMORE COU- 


‘ple as they take this first legal step 


toward adoption: 

The registrants come by ap- 
pointment to the Department 
of Welfare. They go up a 
flight of stairs in the red brick 
building to the office of Sara 


of Child Protection, or to her 
assistant. Mrs. Cooper is ap- 
proachable and candid, more 
anxious to promote good adop- 
tions than to look for faults in 
them. Yet, however much she 
hates to see children shuffled 
from one temporary foster 
home to another, it is part of 
her job to spot and prevent 
unwise adoptions. 
Mrs. Cooper explains to the 
couple that registration is only 
the first step, and that while 
registration requirements may 
be fulfilled it does not neces- 
sarily follow that adoption re- 
quirements will be met.» 
“We have to tell them adop- 
tion is not just a song of joy,” 
Mrs. Cooper told me. “Often 
they are blinded by their in- 
terest in the child and cannot 
believe anything could possibly 
be wrong.- We have to urge 
them not to try to hurry the 
process.” 
Usually two interviews are 
held, to give time for records 
and questionnaires to be stud- 
ied and to talk over every as- 
pect of the situation, physical, 
social, psychological. Some- 


times a home visit is also made. 

Most registrants go out after their 
second interview with a certificate of 
registration. So far, only three re; 
trations have been delayed for further 
investigation; only one resulted in the 
child being removed from the home. 
In this case Mrs. Cooper was not sat- 
ished with the surrender which had 
been signed in the hospital. She 
sensed that the young couple them- 
selves were worried, looking to her 
for reassurance which she was not 
able to give them. They were an at- 
tractive pair, with a good home and 
income; they had tried for three years 
to find a child to adopt. Finally, a 
friend of theirs told them about a 
young wife who was going to have a 
child she could not keep, and through 
their lawyer and the hospital they had 
taken the baby when she was only a 
few days old. 


. and of many homeless children 
for parental love and _ protection.” 


Edward Schwartz 


Adoptions 


Before the second interview, Mrs. 
Cooper sent a case worker to see the 
child’s mother. 

The worker found the mother, Mrs. 
S, moving from her apartment into 
a furnished room. Mrs. S burst into 
tears when the baby was mentioned. 
“I had to give her up,” she wept. 
“I couldn’t do anything else!” She 
said she and her husband had decided 
to part some months before the child’s 
birth. 

The visitor asked whether Mrs. S 
would have let strangers take her 
child if she had known where to go 
for help, and the mother said she 
would not. She was told she could 
still apply for temporary care for the 
baby and financial aid for herself. 
With that assistance, the mother de- 
clared she would make a home for 
her child—this was what she wanted 
more than anything in the world, 
and she felt strong enough to do it. 

The second interview with the 
young couple was a painful one. 
Mrs. Cooper tried to encourage them 
to try again, and to work through 
an authorized agency, but they were 
almost crushed by their grief and 
disappointment. 


©) GOOD THING HAS EMERGED 
quickly under the new law. More 
and more unmarried mothers are 
coming to the local welfare agencies, 
according to Maxie Howlett of the 
State Department of Public Welfare 
in Baltimore. Apparently the news 
has spread of practical, confidential, 
and reasonably quick service. 

“Our whole adoption service has 
_ increased under the new law,” said 
Miss Howlett. “It has increased be- 
cause we have really begun to give 
it. We hear about babies earlier, and 
more mothers come to us for advice 
before delivery. Hospitals have be- 
- gun to refer mothers and children 
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books, and getti 


money actually be penalized? Will 
the use of agencies increase? 

Experience in other states gives 
some clues. 

California requires the use of li- 
censed agencies and already has ob- 
tained one conviction for violation of 
this provision. 

New Jersey, with one of the most 
enlightened laws in the country, has 
found itself unable to enforce the 
provision, punishable by fine or im- 
prisonment, that adoption must be 
carried out through an approved 
agency. 

“An attorney general’s_ ruling,” 
said Dr. Ellen C. Potter, deputy com- 
missioner for welfare in New Jersey, 
“stated that it was a mother’s inalien- 
able constitutional right to give her 
child away if she chose and that we 
could not charge her with any viola- 
tion of the law if she did give her 
child away. ... That opened the door 
for the mother through the channels 
of the medical profession, the legal 
profession, and unapproved agencies 
to place her child as she chose or to 
place it with no intervention.” 

Wisconsin, credited with doing one 
of the few effective jobs in checking 
the commercial market through coop- 
eration between social agencies and 
local courts nevertheless finds that to 
fix legal penalties does not mean that 
the court will impose them. 

Washington state, requiring no in- 
vestigation until the adoption petition 
is filed, runs into thorny problems. 

“It is very difficult for a judge to 
deny an adoption when the people 
are of good character, and able to 
support the child,” says Clara Will- 
man, supervisor of the Division for 
Children, “even though he may have 


some question in respect to the ca- 


pacity of the adopting parents to give 
the child the security and training 
he needs. . . . We know, in many 


_ cases, a court approves of an adop- 


tion because it would be the lesser of 
two evils, as the.court does not want 
to uproot a child who has become 


but make no real change. Tele’ 
Given good laws and good agency 


attached to his adoptive parents al-_ 


Getting a good law on the statute 
to work, is ap- 
parently a slow | 
Some authori 
tice Justine V 
York Chil 


though they may be unable to give 
the child the kind of home he could — 
have had by a wiser placement.” — 


ter of New Jersey points out: 

“State adoption laws range from 
minimum legal technicalities like 
those of a real estate transaction to 
those seeking to protect the health, 
and the religious and social interests 
of the child, mother, and adoptive 
parents.” 

The U. S. Children’s Bureau does 
not believe a uniform law is prac- 
ticable, due to variations in state 
backgrounds. All agree that the law 
by itself cannot clear up the prob- 
lems of adoption. But little progress 
can be made without a sound statu- 
tory foundation. 

“No law alone,” said Maryland’s 
Miss Howlett, “can meet the black 
market. We must have good laws to 
support: good services.” 

Some forty states contemplate re- 
vision of their adoption laws. Sixteen 
made changes last year. 


In general, the statute books are in ~ 


advance of current practice, particu- 
larly as regards black market trad- 


ing in children for adoption. The ma- 


jor question is whether the social 
agencies can catch up with the laws. 


“W 
¥Y E MUST HAVE A MESHING OF 


good law and good service,” said Jus- 
tice Polier. “One without the other 
won't work.” 

It is useless to push through laws 


safeguarding adoption by encourag- — 


ing or requiring the use of author, 
ized agencies if most of the agencies 
continue to keep prospective parents 
waiting in discouragement. 
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Some agencies admit that they have — 
tried to be “better than God” in find- ~ 
ing homes for children. Some are — 


making drives for funds, expanding 
their staffs, trying to begin to pro- 


vide the services for which the black — 
market is a dangerous substitute. — 
Others give lip-service to the need for 


quicker and safer adoption practice, 


service, most parents would prefer to — 


follow the prescribed rules. Vir 
all parents, natural or adoptiv: 
for all the expert counsel they 
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ment of social thought 
over many years. Indeed, 


same lines was proposed 
during the war, by. the 

Coalition Government 
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Britain’s New Health Law 


Gradually built up in response.to need and bright with hope, 
National Health Service, despite opponents, advances surely. 


W oe A FEW MONTHS, THE 
services of physicians and hos- 
pitals will be available to all people in 
Britain without charge and without 
limitations in regard to age, sex, em- 
ployment, or financial means. Gen- 
eral practitioner, specialist, and hos- 
pital services are included, together 
with the various preventive services 
rendered by public health authorities. 
Drugs, medicines, and appliances such 
as dentures and spectacles are also to 
be supplied, if necessary. Although 
the service is free to all, it is realized 
that certain members of the com- 
munity will prefer to make their own 
private arrangements. Therefore, the 
plan carefully safeguards both the 
doctor’s right to private practice and 
the patient’s right to consult a doctor 
on a private fee-paying basis. 

The National Health Service Act, 
which applies to England and Wales, 
was passed in 1946. The government 
has fixed July 5, 1948, as the “ap- 
pointed day” on which the services 
will actually become operative. Simi- 
lar acts have also been passed for Scot- 
land and northern Ireland. 

There will be no sudden revolution 
in the country’s health services. The 
changes that will take place will be 


the logical outcome of a process of. 


development which commenced with 
the passing, of the National Health 


“Insurance Act in 1911. 
Because misconceptions as to the 


purposes and structure of the plans 
have been all too frequent, it is per- 
haps not inappropriate for me to re- 
fer to some of the major misstate- 
ments which have appeared in the 
American press. The act has not been 
suddenly imposed on the country b 


a Labor Government, but 


is the result of develop- 


a scheme largely on the 
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under Mr. Winston Churchill. 

Under the act, doctors will not be 
employed directly by the state, neither 
will they be ordered to practice in any 
particular locality; they will be re- 
sponsible to either the local executive 
councils or the regional hospital 
boards or boards of governors, and 
will be paid chiefly by fees which 
will be in proportion to the number 
of patients upon their lists or to the 
number of sessions. 

Patients will not be directed to a 
particular doctor, neither will the hos- 
pitals be run by bureaucrats nor will 
the service be administered by a cen- 
tral autocracy. The patients will have 
freedom of choice of doctor, and the 
service is designed to incorporate the 
principles of the British tradition of 
local government with the essential 
safeguards to prevent the intrusion of 
local politics into professional matters. 

It is true that in a recent ballot or- 
ganized by the British Medical Asso- 
ciation, doctors by a majority of more 
than six to one voted against accept- 
ing service under the act in its pres- 
ent form. However, the points of dif- 
ference between the government and 
the doctors are comparatively small in 
number although they loom large in 


importance. The British Medical As- _ 


sociation is not opposed to the prin- 
ciple of a national health service. ‘The 
main difficulties concern such ques- 
tions as the power to exclude a doc- 
tor from entering public practice in 
an area already adequately covered by 
doctors; the effect on a practitioner’s 
independence of accepting a basic sal- 
ary; and the abolition of the right to 
buy and sell practices. 

_ The adverse vote in the ballot was 
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—By the chief medical. officer of the Ministry of 
Health, the man who carries direct responsibility 
for putting the new plan into effect in July. Sir 
Wilson has long been a leader in his field. Many 
Americans became acquainted with him last fall, 
when he attended the meeting of the 
lic Health Association. 
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American Pub- 


obtained in response to a concentrated 
propaganda drive on the part of the 
British Medical Association. Never- 
theless, between now and the ap- 
pointed day there is little doubt that 
there must be determined effort to re- 
solve the outstanding differences that 
might hamper the operation of the 
plan. 


bee NationaL HEattH INsuRANCE 
system established in 1912, in force 
today, covers some eighteen million 
people in England and Wales, nearly 
half the total population. In return 
for a weekly contribution from em- 
ploye and employer, a free general 
practitioner service is provided for all 
employes except those in the higher 
income groups. The families of em- 
ployes are not covered. At its incep- 
tion, health insurance was greeted 
with suspicion by the general public, 
and by the medical profession. 
Both the public and the profession, 
however, came to regard it as an un- 
doubted success. As early as 1921, Dr. 
Alfred Cox, then Secretary of the 
British Medical Association, wrote an 
article in the Journal of the American 
Medical Association declaring that not 
one doctor in a thousand who was 
doing national health insurance work 
would willingly go back to the old 
system. In 1930 and again in 1938, 
the British Medical Association in its 
“Proposals for a General Medical 
Service” recommended the extension 
of National Health Insurance to cover 


the dependants of the insured. 


In 1942 the Medical Planning Com- 
mission appointed by the British 
Medical Association published its re- 
port advocating a com- 
prehensive and broadly 
available health service. 
Two years later, the 
Churchill Government 
published a White Paper 
containing its proposals 
to the same ends. Thus, 
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Britain’s health law 


the need for a comprehensive health 
service was acknowledged not only by 
the medical profession but by all the 
political parties. 

The widespread discussions follow- 
ing the publication of Sir William 
Beveridge’s scheme of social security 
in 1942, made it apparent that public 
opinion was moving rapidly towards 
the ideal of a comprehensive health 
service. Many people considered the 
National Health Insurance scheme as 
inadequate, partly because it ignored 
the needs of the working man’s fam- 
ily and partly because it made no pro- 
vision for hospital and specialist treat- 
ment. Medical services were not 
equally available to all sections of the 
community. Moreover, a lack of co- 
ordination between the various 
agencies and authorities responsible 
for medical care, resulted in overlap- 
ping and redundancy in some quar- 
ters and corresponding defects in 
others. 


ee 1946 AcT PLACES UPON THE 
Minister of Health the duty of estab- 
lishing a “comprehensive health serv- 
ice designed to secure improvement 
in the physical and mental health of 
the people” and “ for the prevention, 
diagnosis, and treatment of illness.” 
As parliamentary head of the Min- 
istry of Health, he will be responsible 
to Parliament for the efficiency and 


smooth working of the service. To . 


assist him he will have a technical 
and professional advisory body, the 
Central Health Services Council. This 
council, composed mainly of doctors, 
includes the heads of six medical pro- 
fessional organizations, ex officio, and 
thirty-five members chosen from 
medical and dental practitioners, 
nurses, midwives, pharmacists, and 
persons with experience in either hos- 
pital. management, local government, 
or the mental health services. 

The act preserves the British tradi- 
tion of local autonomy. For purposes 
of local administration, the service is 
divided into three distinct branches: 
(1) the hospital and specialist serv- 
ices, (2) the general practitioner serv- 
ices, and (3) the various services ad- 
ministered by local health authorities. 

The successful administration and 
planning of hospital and_ specialist 
services requires relatively large units 
of population. The whole of England 
and Wales has, therefore, been di- 


vided into fourteen hospital regions, 
each having a population of from 
1,500,000 to 4,500,000 inhabitants. 
~The general practitioner and the 
public health services need to be ad- 
ministered in smaller units, provided 
by the sixty-two existing counties and 
eighty-three towns with the status of 
county borough. These areas have 
considerable local autonomy. Their 
population usually runs from 50,000 
to 300,000, although a few contain less 
than 50,000 persons, while eight have 
over a million inhabitants. 


\ ITH A FEW EXCEPTIONS, OWNER- 
ship of all non-profit general and spe- 
cial hospitals, mental hospitals, and 
mental deficiency institutions will be 
vested in the government. In each of 
the fourteen regions a hospital board 
has been constituted, composed of 
people with practical experience of 
hospital or local government adminis- 
tration, a number of professional 
members, and a few university rep- 
resentatives. To these regional boards 
will be entrusted the actual admims- 
tration of the hospital and specialist 
services of the region. For detailed 
routine administration, the regional 
board will appoint management com- 
mittees either for individual hospitals 
or, more frequently, for groups of hos- 
pitals. The boundaries of the regions 
have been drawn. so that each will 
contain one or more teaching hospi- 
tals attached to a university medical 
school. These hospitals will be ad- 
ministered by separate boards of gov- 
ernors independent of the regional 


board. 


The specialists, consultants, and 
other medical officers undertaking the 
care of hospital inpatients and out- 
patients will work under contract 
either with the regional hospital 
board or the board of governors of 
a teaching hospital. They may work 
either on a whole time or a part time 
basis, thus preserving their right to 
engage in private practice. Staff ap- 
pointments will be made on the ad- 
vice of specially constituted advisory 
committees. Vacancies will be adver- 
tised in the press in accordance with 
the usual custom in Great Britain. 

From the point of view of the pa- 
tient the boundaries of the hospital 
regions may be ignored. A doctor 
may at his own discretion send a pa- 
tient to any hospital or to any spe- 
cialist. Although the service will be 


essentially free, patients who desire — 


to all practitioners who participate in 


private room accommodation or a prl- 
vately paid doctor may secure these 
on a fee basis. 


iF EACH OF THE 145. COUNTIES AND 
county boroughs, bodies to be known 
as executive councils have been con- 
stituted, including representatives of 
the local government and the medical 
profession. They will be responsible 
for the administration of the family 
doctor service and also for the dental 
and ophthalmic services and for the 
supply of drugs, medicines, and ap- 
pliances. 

Any doctor in independent practice 
on July 5, 1948 and desiring to take 
part in the National Health Service 
will have the right to have his name 
included on the list of the executive 
council of his area. After that date 
any doctor wishing to enter into pub- 
lic practice in any area must apply to 
have his name included on the list of 
the local executive council. Permis- 
sion may be refused only on the 
ground that there is already a suf- 
ficient number of practitioners in the 
district. There will, however, be no 
power to direct a doctor to practice 
in any particular area. 


The purchase or sale of the good 
will of public practices will in future 
be forbidden. Any doctor entering 
the service on the “appointed day” 
will have his practice valued so that , 
on his death or retirement from the 
service an appropriate amount of 
compensation may be paid. 

Participating doctors will be in con- 
tract with, and paid by, the local ex- - 
ecutive council, a relationship similar 
to that long in existence between the 
practitioners and the local insurance 
committees of the National Health 
Insurance system. Thirty-five years of 
experience have not shown this type 
of arrangement to be detrimental to 
the personal relationship between doc- 
tor and patient. 


General practitioners will be paid 
chiefly on a capitation basis; a method 
which the doctors themselves have 
found to be satisfactory under the ex- 
isting National Health Insurance sys- 
tem. In addition, a small minimum 
salary has been proposed to be paid 


the service. 
Every practitioners will have the 
right to accept private patients. The 
only restriction will be that a doctor 
must not accept fees from a patient 
who is already on his list and for 
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whom he is already drawing payment 
from the National Health Service. 

Traditionally the British doctor has 
conducted his practice from his own 
home. Therefore, the establishment 
of health centers, buildings specially 
equipped and staffed to cater to the 
medical services of an area, will be 
an important innovation. The centers 
will contain consulting rooms, wait- 
ing office, and other accommodation 
for the general practitioner service of 
the district. They may also include 
space for the clinics and health edu- 
cation services of the local public 
health authority. The organization 
and administration of these centers 
will require close cooperation between 
local health authorities and executive 
councils. 

The advantages of integrating the 
various medical services of a locality 
and of helping to prevent the profes- 
sional isolation of the individual doc- 
tors are obvious. Nevertheless, the re- 
action of the British public to this 
form of practice is still unknown. 
Since it will be some time before a 
large scale building program can be 
put into operation, a period of experi- 
mentation with different forms of 
health centers is envisaged. 


A Ss IN THE UNITED STATES, THE 
administration of preventive personal 
health services has been largely in the 
hands of local government. The new 
act does not alter this general prin- 
ciple. However, with the exception 
of environmental hygiene which re- 
mains a duty of the smaller local au- 
thorities, most public health functions 
will become a duty of the larger local 
government units which have now 
been designated local health authori- 
ties. The geographical areas of these 
authorities will be identical with those 
established for the administration of 
the general practitioner service. Since 
the act provides that one third of the 
members of the executive council shall 
be appointed by the local health au- 
thority for the area, the dovetailing 
of the general practitioner services 
and the public health work will be 
encouraged. 

Maternal and child health services, 
public health nursing, and vaccination 
and immunization will all be func- 
tions of the local health authorities. 


_ The work of immunization against 


smallpox and diphtheria will be car- 
ried out both in clinics organized by 
the local health authority and by fam- 
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ily doctors in their own consulting 
rooms. In addition, these authorities 
willbe responsible for ambulance 
service and for home nursing—two 
important services which in the past 
have often been carried out by volun- 
tary agencies. The authorities may, if 
they wish, discharge their responsi- 
bility for these two services by mak- 
ing arrangements with voluntary 
agencies, 

Important broad new powers are 
given to local health authorities to 
take measures for the prevention of 
illness and for the welfare and after- 
care of the sick. Such measures might 
include the furnishing of special sick 
room equipment and domestic help 
where they are needed by reason of 
illness or confinement. 

Maternal and child welfare provi- 
sions include a home delivery service 
by midwives and, for the more diffi- 
cult-cases, by specially selected general 
practitioners and obstetricians. A den- 
tal service for expectant and nursing 
mothers and young children is also 
included and will require close in- 
tegration with the general dental 
service. At the outset it will be handi- 
capped by the shortage of dentists. 

Tuberculosis and venereal diseases 
present special problems. The treat- 


‘ment of these diseases will be the re- 


sponsibility of the hospital and spe- 
cialist service. The epidemiological 
aspects, however, will remain under 
the medical officer of health employed 
by the local health authority, with the 
assistance of his staff of public health 
nurses and social workers. 

In the field of mental health, the 
local health authority will be respon- 


sible, for the domiciliary supervision 


and care of mental patients and men- 
tal defectives; whereas the hospital 
and specialist service will handle the 
institutional and clinic treatment. 
The local government bodies re- 
sponsible for all these services are also 


responsible for health education and 
for the school medical service. Such 
an arrangement should facilitate the 
development of a coordinated and 
complete child health service. 


i NationaL HeattH SERVICE 
will increase opportunities for the 
conduct of medical research, the need 
for which is specifically acknowl- 
edged in the act. The government is 
empowered both to conduct research 
and to make financial grants for this 
purpose to voluntary agencies. 

When the National Health Service 
Bill was introduced in March 1946, it 
was estimated that during its early 
years the cost of the service in Eng- 
land and Wales would be approxi- 
mately £152,000,000 ($608,000,000) 
per year. Of this figure, the hospital 
and specialist services (including the 
treatment of mental conditions) 
would cost some £87,000,000 ($348,- 
000,000), and the general practitioner, 
pharmaceutical, dental, and supple- 
mentary ophthalmic services £47,000,- 
000 ($188,000,000). The local goy- 
ernment public health services 
were estimated to cost £12,000,000 
($48,000,000). 

Of the total of £152,000,000, by far 
the greater part, £114,000,000, would 
be contributed out of central govern- 
ment funds derived from the general 
revenues of the nation. Some £6,000,- 
000 would be contributed from local 
taxes levied by local government au- 
thorities. Although the National In- 
surance Fund (created by direct pay- 
ments from the people) will con- 
tribute approximately £32,000,000, 
this represents a small portion, only, 
of the money that will be collected 
under the national insurance scheme 
of social security. Most of the Na- 
tional Insurance Funds will be ex- 
pended as disability or unemployment 
benefits and old age pensions. 

The £152,000,000 estimate was 
necessarily conjectural. Since it was 
made, a number of changes have oc- 
curred in the general economic situa- 
tion, as well as in the plan which 
make it evident that the annual cost, 
even in the early years, will be con- 
siderably more. Revised cost estimates 
will be presented to Parliament at an 
early date. Items to be reckoned with 
are substantial increases in salaries 
and wages, the general rise in prices, 
and contemplated improvements in 
the remuneration of doctors, dentists, 
chemists, and opticians. 
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What Will Happen in England? 


66 UR POLICY IS TO CREATE A 

©) national health service in or- 
der to ensure that everybody in the 
country, irrespective of means, age, sex, 
or occupation, shall have equal oppor- 
tunities to benefit from the best and 
most up-to-date medical and allied serv- 
ices available.” 

These words were actually pro- 
nounced in England in March 1944, 
and by neither a Laborite nor a radi- 
cal. They were uttered by that staunch 
conservative, Mr. Winston Churchill, 
and he furthermore incorporated them 
in an official “White Paper” of the Gov- 
ernment he then headed, outlining a 
national health service which differs 
only slightly from the law passed by 
the Labor Government two years later. 

Imagine the storm which would have 
been emitted by the American Medical 
Association if the President of the 
United States, or the Federal Security 
Administrator made a public announce- 
ment like that. 

And what did the British Medical As- 
sociation do? Did it storm in protest? 
No. Quite the contrary. It accepted the 
principles of the proposal, and has con- 
tinued to do so. Only this last March 
the association’s supreme governing 
body reaffirmed “the wholehearted de- 
sire of the medical profession for a com- 
prehensive health service available to 
everyone.” 

Why then did 86 percent of British 
doctors vote last February against un- 
' dertaking service under the new Na- 
tional Health Service Act when it goes 
legally into effect on July 5? What will 
happen to the medical care of the British 
people then? 

I have been asked these questions a 
dozen times, by medical students, phy- 
sicians, and lay people before whom I 
have spoken during the last three 
months, They have always brought up 
these points during the discussion 
period, even though my talk had not 
mentioned England at all. 

Sir Wilson: Jameson’s distinctive ar- 
ticle in this issue gives the background 
of these questions but does not attempt 
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—A series by the chairman, Com- 
mittee on Research in Medical 
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to answer them. An official in his po- 
sition cannot publicly indulge in pro- 
phecy. But the course of events since 
his article was written makes it pos- 
sible for an observer of the British 
scene to comment on these questions. 


“lz British MepicaL AssociATION 
has been opposed to a few points in the 
act, mentioned in Sir Wilson’s article, 
but these objections are not enough to 
account for the campaign which the as- 
sociation’s leaders have waged against 
participation. by its members, nor the 
strong language with which the Labor 
Government has been attacked. Mr. 
Aneurin Bevan, the Minister of Health, 
has been especially castigated. Distrust 
of him, and of the Labor Government 
in general, probably account for the 
emotional state which has surrounded 
the issues. 

The points to which the British Medi- 
cal Association objects were debated in 
Parliament before the act was passed 
nearly two years ago. A special debate 
on February 9 of this year showed that 
—as a physician wrote lately in the 
British Medical Journal—“the Conser- 
vative and Liberal Parties, no less than 
the Labor Party, accept the decision of 
Parliament over the National Health 
Service Act.” Editorials and correspon- 
dence in the London Times, the Man- 
chester Guardian, and other leading, 
middle-of-the-road English papers con- 


firm the opinion that an overwhelming 


majority of Parliament is behind the 
act, including members of the opposi- 
tion. Behind this attitude undoubtedly 
lies widespread popular demand for the 
new service, and an expectation that its 
benefits will go into effect next July. 

A Ministry of Health that was con- 
fident of such support might have 
waited, despite the heavy vote of the 


Minister’s amendment. 


doctors against participation, in the be- 
lief that the pressure of public opinion 
would compel compliance before sum- 
mer. But enforced medical service is 
not the best service, nor has temperate 
British opinion — lay or medical — wel- 
comed a state of combat between phy- 
sicians and government. 

The Royal College of physicians, a 
select and distinguished professional 
body, took the initiative in breaking the 
deadlock of the February plebiscite. 
The members passed resolutions asking 
the Minister to introduce an amend- 
ment to the act providing that a whole 
time salaried medical service could be 
established only by express legislation, 
not by administrative regulation. 


M r. BEVAN HAD PREVIOUSLY POINTED 
out that the Ministry’s power tc intro-- 
duce such whole time service had been 
granted by the first National Health 
Insurance Act in 1911, but never had 
been exercised. Neither did the present 
Ministry intend to introduce such a 
service, he had said. Nevertheless dis- 
trust and fear had been built up among 
doctors because of the possibility of such 
action. But in answer to and in agree- 
ment with the Royal College’s resolu- 
tion, Mr. Bevan a few days later an- 
nounced in the House of Commons 
that he would introduce an amendment 
to carry the College’s proposal into 
effect. 

Furthermore, he said, the “basic. sal- 
ary” of £300 ($1200) need not be ac- 
cepted by physiciaris except during the 
first three years of their practice. While 
this salary was expected to be only a 
small part of the practitioner’s income 
—the bulk coming from fees depend- 
ing on the number of people who have 
selected him as their physician—many 
British doctors regarded the salary as — 
an “entering wedge” to nothing but 
salary. The chief reason for paying the 
salary had been to give the young doc- 
tor a better start while building up a 
clientele, and this is recognized in the 


The conciliatory tone of the Minister’s 
remarks opened the way to negotiations. 
Within a few days the British Medical 
Association announced its readiness to 
enter into such discussions. The lead- 
ers of the association doubtless realized 
what one of their members, who is also 
a member of Parliament, wrote recently 
in the British Medical Journal: 


If the B.M.A. decides to continue the 
fight, the public will be gravely injured, 
the chance to start the Health Service 
with real cooperation and goodwill will 
be lost, and the ultimate defeat of the 
B.M.A. is certain. 


On the other hand, Mr. Bevan must 
have acted in the spirit suggested by a 
recent editorial in the Lancet, oldest of 


the English medical publications: 


_ ++ if he really cares about the serv- 
ice, Mr. Bevan will face the risk of a 
temporary loss of prestige and will 
make the first move, thereby justifying 
his friends’ measure of his stature. It is 
nothing less than the duty of his po- 
sition to reintroduce “sito this contro- 
versy an atmosphere of friendly under- 


standing to which the profession could 
respond, 


The British medical profession has 
had a generation of experience in deal- 
ing with public relations. Recent actions 
and utterances show that a majority of 
its members are anxious individualists; 
nevertheless, many of them are dis- 
ciplined in the problems and principles 


of organization. Some issues which still 
distress us in America have long reached 
the stage of mutual understanding in 
Britain. The British profession, for ex- 
ample, does not demand control of or- 
ganized plans of medical service, as so 
many of our national, state, and local 
medical organizations do here. It asks 
only for control of the strictly profes- 
sional aspects of the service—a correct 
and necessary demand. 

Another plebiscite of British doctors 
will have been taken by the time this 
article reaches its readers. The outcome 
is, Of course, uncertain, but there is 
more than an even chance for the set- 
tling of differences and for a successful 
start of the National Health Service 
next July. 


DOCTORS’ DISORDERS 


The B.M.A. caucus abusive and raucous 
Brings medical aid to democracy; 


It nurses ill-feeling respecting State healing 


On a plea of the purest Hippocracy. 


The Act, say physicians, appears to opticians 


As the most anti-social of ventures, 


The consultant’s intention is total abstention, 


And dentists are gnashing their dentures. 


To B.M.A. zealots State doctors are helots 
Coerced by the Health Act commissioners, 
And the force of discussion produces concussion 
In wavering general practitioners. 
The voice of The Lancet tells doctors to chance it, 
Discounting hysterical rumor. 

To the Medical Journal the Act is infernal 
And Bevan a national tumour. 


Insurance subscriptions mean care and prescriptions 
From the Service erected to serve us, 


The Act is essential to the patient potential, 


But the national patient feels nervous. 


If the care of the nation with State capitation 


Gives M.D.s a seizure mysterious, 
Their fevered condition arouses suspicion 


® That the doctors themselves are delirious. 


The grounds of the quarrel, say doctors, are moral, 

And their conflict with conscience is painful, 

While the Government motion, with a sedative potion, 

Finds B.M.A. diehards disDainful.* 

A mental obsession afflicts the profession 
% And drives them to lunacy’s borders: 


They swear they won’t enter a medical centre 


While. Bevan 


efies doctors’ orders. 


SAGITTARIUS 
From The New Statesman and Nation, 
London, February 14, 1948 


WT Refers to Dr. H. Guy Dain, chairman of the council, British Medical Asséciation. 
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‘In Being Wiser About Others . . . 


OR NEARLY A QUARTER OF A CENTURY 
F biography has been a tumbling 
cataract of names, dates, places, and ex- 
periences, both pivotal and trivial. With 
the breaking of the academic pattern 
and the rise of the journalistic, or re- 
portorial influence, in both fiction and 
nonfiction, the key to human personality 
has been sought by both professionals 
and amateurs. The result has been a 
decline in the writing of monumental, 
or epic, biography, which admitted of 
no bridge between greatness and the 
commoner, and a flood of informal 
books, which, if they lacked power, also 
lacked pretence. They made excursions 
into the lives of great men like visits 
to the old neighbors and home folks. 
Even in the more ambitious books, such 
as Carl Sandburg’s series on Abraham 
Lincoln, the human element is upper- 
most and the leader is never permitted 
to assume the pose of a statue that does 
not speak to the common man. 

No author of our day dwells so re- 
motely in libraries that he does not hear 
the hum of traffic in the streets. In- 
fluences of our time touch the thought- 
ful scholar no less than the hurrying 
journalist. This has had an excellent 
effect on the writing of biography, for 
it has made the author eager to win 
the approval of the interested reader. 
Robert Herrick once said 
he respected an author who 
dared to be dull. Actually 
he was criticizing the cheap- 
ening of a style by insincere 
overtures to the public. Ex- 
cept in its feature-writing 
phases, modern biography 
is not open to this criticism 
It is distinguished for its 
clarity, informality, and rec- 
ognition of the essential 
humanness of everyone, 
great and small. 

Biography always has held 
readers by the vicarious 
satisfaction it offers the man 
who is a member of the 
crowd. Even the undistin- 
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guished fellow, the man we call a citi- 
zen, a voter, a member, a commuter, a 
taxpayer, cherishes his dreams. Often he 
can realize them only in the lives of 
more successful and influential men. 
Therefore it is much easier for him to 
grasp the essentials of the career of 
Henry Ford, than those of Thomas Jet- 
ferson. Jefferson worked with his mind, 
Ford with his hands; moreover, Ford’s 
ingenuity in making money touched a 
deep-seated American ambition. 

This does not affect the inspiration 
or the writing of such books as “Jeffer- 
son the Virginian,’ by Dumas Malone 


(Little, Brown, $6), and “The Last Biles 


lionaire,’ by William C., Richards 
(Scribner, $3.75). It merely indicates 
the different uses of biography. Both 
books describe Americans, but it is not 
difficult to tell which book will have the 
more lasting effect on the studious 
reader. Whereas “The Last Billionaire,” 
packed with anecdotes and incidents 
that describe Henry Ford in both im- 
portant and trivial attitudes, satisfies the 
curiosity of the reader and entertains 


him, “Jefferson the Virginian” stimu- 


lates the reader to think about Jeffer- 
son’s ideas of government and apply 
his precepts to the dilemmas of the hour. 

Mr. Malone’s- book, first of four vol- 
umes to be called “Jefferson and His 


The Horse America Throwing His Master 
English Cartoon, 1779 


From “Jefferson The Virginian,” Little, Brown. . 
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Time,” represents modern biography in 
its finest analytical phase. When Prince- 
ton University began the definitive edi- 
tion of Jefferson’s writings now being 
supervised by Dr. Julian P. Boyd, the 
need for a new study became obvious. 
Mr. Malone is both chronicler and in- 
terpreter. He must retell the principal 
incidents of Jefferson’s life; at the same 
time he must give the meaning of the 
political weather in which Jefferson de- 
veloped his democratic principles. He 
carries his account to Jefferson’s forty- 
first year, interpreting Jefferson’s early 
actions and ideas with care, avoiding 
drama, and expressing even superlative 
judgments in the quiet tone of the his- 
torian who speaks from documents. 


qe Is ALSO THE MANNER OF G. P. 
Gooch, who is often described as Eng- 
land’s greatest living historian. Mr. 
Gooch’s “Frederick the Great, the Ruler} 
the Writer, the Man” (Knopf, $5) also 
invites confidence; the biographer does 
not raise his voice and he is extremely 
sure of his documentation. He writes: 
“The object of these studies is to por- ~ 
tray a unique and manysided person- 
ality, at once fascinating and repulsive, - 
from various angles.” It is not a coms 
prehensive biography, for Mr. Gooch 
has omitted poetry, mili- 
tary treatises, and musical 
compositions. He says he 
is interested in Frederick’s 
character, friendship, and 
ideology, the last word seem-_ 
ing strangely ont of place 
in a study of the eighteenth — 
century. 
Two other biographies — 
follow similar organization, — 
without inviting the reader — 
to linger long. They are _ 
“James Madison, the Na- 
tionalist, 1780-1787,” by 
Irving Brant (Bobbs Mer- 
rill, $6) and .‘'Francis 
Lieber, Nineteenth Century — 
Liberal,” by Frank Freidel — 


~ 


. 


(Louisiana State University Press, 
$4.50). The Madison is the second 
volume of what is called a definitive 
biography. I find in it more of an 
attempt to convince the reader that the 
author’s estimate of Madison is ac= 
curate, but this is largely implicit in 
the text; Mr. Brant does not preach. 
He presents an immense amount of 
information in chronological order, but 
for some reason the writing is not 
memorable. 

The same criticism 
applies to Freidel’s 
book about Francis 
Lieber. Here the au- 
thor has the difficult 
task of pioneering. He 
must bring into focus 
the career of a young 
Prussian intellectual 
who fled to the United 
States and became an 
important force in 
education, social reform, and the aboli- 
tion of slavery. Little seems to have 
been written about him since 1900. Mr. 
Friedel’s biography is comprehensive; 
he acquaints us with what Lieber did 
and said, but the personality of the 
man eludes him. 

One scholar who does not remain 
aloof and academic, and yet sacrifices 
neither dignity nor scholarship is F. O. 
Matthiessen. His book, “The James 
Family” (Knopf, $6.75), published last 
fall, is described as “a group biog- 
raphy.” It is an interesting study of the 
temperaments, conflicts and abilities of 
Henry James, Sr., William, Henry, and 
Alice. Mr. Matthiessen’s interest was in 
their intellectual development, naturally, 
but he had to present some records of 
their activities. This is done most ju- 
diciously. We never lose sight of the 
place of tradition and environment in 
their makeup; we see the spiritual tur- 
moil in the mind of the father and the 
influence of the brothers on each other’s 
mind and character. We do not have 
to rely on the author’s statements alone, 
but are able to consult writings by the 
Jameses that have a specific bearing on 
what the author tells us. This form of 
literary biography makes use of the 
best of modern methods. It is the case 
history in its most unobtrusive form, 
presented by the man who has looked 
deeply into the interrelations of these 


remarkable Bostonians. 


wv ITHOUT CONSULTING FIGURES, I 
hazard the guess that autobiography is 
gaining in popularity—at least among 
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those who write it. Men whose lives 
span the decades of the twentieth cen- 
tury, and who have seen political, social, 
and literary theories and conventions 
turned. upside down, find it satisfying to 
communicate what they have. said and 
done. The sparkling autobiography of 
external activity, full #£ personal contacts 
with other galvanie creatures, gives a 
first-hand interpretation of recent events. 
The more deeply considered autobiog- 
raphy of intimate analysis is more likely 
to provide a vicarious 
adventure for the 
reader. Few of us 
have merged railroads 
or commanded _bat- 
talions, but all of us 
have suffered from in- 
hibitions and compul- 
sions and experienced 
life through our 
nerves. 

Among the former 
are timely reports of personal experi- 
ences, which qualify as history rather 
than autobiography. Among these can 
be listed “Speaking Frankly,” by James 
F. Byrnes (Harper, $3.50); Jim Farley’s 
Story: the Roosevelt Years,” by James 
A. Farley (Whittlesey House, $3.50); 
“Admiral Halsey’s Story,” by William 
F, Halsey and J. Bryan, II (Whittlesey 
House, $4); “War as I Knew It,” by 
George S. Patton, Jr. (Houghton Mifflin, 
$3.75); “You're the Boss,” by Edward 
J. Flynn (Viking, $3); and “Rebel, at 


Large,’ by George Creel (Putnam, 
$3.75). 
These books become documents of 


political and military importance; ex- 
perience is stressed over interpretation 
and self-justification assumes a place in 
them. The writing is less objective than 
in biography, because the author is on 
the stand. All of these books throw 
light on American history; the splash 
they make today will be felt for years 
until it becomes a ripple in the foot- 
notes of posterity. 

In the second category, in which the 
autobiography is a personal analysis, 
Max Eastman’s “Enjoyment of Living” 
(Harper, $5) is by far the most satisfy- 
‘ing reading. Mr. Eastman is intellec- 
tually an honest man; he must write 
himself down because he wishes to un- 
derstand his adjustment to his decades. 
If autobiography is more than a record 
of experiences and contacts, then this is 
an admirable example. Mr. Eastman 
was influenced by his background, his 
upbringing, his convictions, and his in- 
quiring nature. He understands now 


why he was a radical without too bind- 
ing ties to any organization, a Socialist 
hopeful of the Russian experiment and 
unable to accept the regimentation of 
totalitarianism, and a reverent man too 
rationally minded to submit to religious 
dogma. Mr. Eastman battled valiantly 
to understand, to overcome his limita- 
tions, and to reinforce his learning. 

If confession is good for a writer, it 
is also good for the reader. It reminds 
me of a comment by Carl Van Doren: 
“We can be wise about other people 
without becoming as wise about our- 
selves, but in being wise about others 
we ourselves may get a little wiser.” 
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ON ACTIVE DUTY IN PEACE AND 
WAR, by Henry L. Stimson and Mc- 
George Bundy. Harper. $5. 


A. A. Berle, Jr. 


Gi Fee L. STIMSON Is THE LAST OF 
the great Harvard liberal aristocrats in 
public affairs. He is cut from the same 
cloth as Oliver Wendell Holmes and 
Theodore Roosevelt. There are no suc- 
cessors. The country is poorer because 
of that fact. To both the quality of the 
man, and the value of his type in na- 
tional affairs this record of Stimson’s 
work bears witness. 

For Stimson has a rare quality—the 
courageous detachment which can only 
come from the spiritual (and usually 
material) security - which the aristo- 
cratic tradition at its best can furnish. 
He could move, as this record shows, 
with steady lack of personal involvement 
through administrations as diverse as 
those of Theodore Roosevelt, Herbert 
Hoover, and Franklin Roosevelt; could 
maintain his ideas and his ideals 
through endless disappointments, con- 
vinced that the truth would prevail; 
could gather around him like-minded 
men in public and private life and use 
them with steady, single-minded fore- 
sight. The book itself is one result, 
since it is a combination of documentary 
biography, by McGeorge Bundy, a rel- 
ative of one of Stimson’s assistants and 
friends, and excerpts from Stimson’s 
own journal. 

His record of public service is mag- 
nificent. Any American would be proud 
to end his career with a fraction of 
such achievement. 

It would be presumptuous to attempt 
judgment on a book so personal in its 
nature; this reviewer has too much ad- 
miration and respect for Secretary 
Stimson to comment. It would be far too 
much like attempting to pass judgment 
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° operation cannot be separate from the 
Letter $ and Life € political result which it must eventually 
on a man whose place in history is al- accomplish. Between the lines of the 
ready secure. One or two observations record one gathers that Stimson was 
may be made. never able wholly to teach this to his 
Stimson wrestled with the State De- commanders; but he had learned that 
partment, and like other men, found  Jesson from his governor generalship of 
that the State Department is the most the Philippine Islands in an earlier 
chancy and difficult of all branches of phase, and he never forgot it. 
the federal government. One has to This reviewer was too close to the 
reckon on the usual hazards of Ameri- White House in Franklin Roosevelt's 
can politics, and also on the changes Administration fully to agree with 
of the politics of many foreign coun-  Stimson’s objection to the “Tack of 
tries; and, beyond that, on the limitless order” in that administration. The 
possibilities for intrigue. Further, a charge is correct; but the deeper reason 
Secretary of State can make his policy for the fact needs to be appreciated. 
good only if he, or the President he There was excellent “order” in the 
serves, can secure solid support of Hoover Administration when Stimson 
American public opinion and of the was Secretary of State; but the results 
Congress; and Stimson was less a poli- were disastrous. Franklin Roosevelt was 
tician than a public servant. himself cut from the cloth of the Har- 
Of greatest interest is Stimson’s rec- yard aristocrat—but he transcended it 
ord of his headship of the War Depart- and thereby unified the country. This 
ment in World War II. Stimson appre- entailed work with endless groups of 
ciated what many Americans have not contradictory forces of which Secretary 
yet learned—that war is essentially a Stimson represented one of the best— 
political operation and that the battle but still only one. From Stimson’s point 
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of view the result was disorder; but 
the country marched together. 

McGeorge Bundy has made an excel- 
lent Boswell. He enters the great tra- 
dition of the secretaries of famous men 
(typified perhaps by John Morley) who 
have had the great privilege of writing 
the biography and editing the papers of 
a top-flight figure under the personal 
direction of the hero-historian. His job 
is well done; and the resulting record 
must find a place-in the library of every 
student of our own times. 


COLLEGES FOR FREEDOM—A Study 
of Purposes, Practices and Needs, by 
Donald J. Cowling and Carter Davidson. 
Harper. $3. 


Constance Warren 


lal TO FREE THE INDIVIDUAL 
through education so that he can reach 
full maturity is a subtler problem than 
most writers on the subject, even though 
they be educators, imagine. Mark Van 
Doren, in his “Education for Freedom” 
maintained that the way lies only 
through the “hundred best books.” Now 
two college presidents, Donald J. Cowl- 
ing and Carter Davidson, discuss the 
same question in “Colleges for Free- 
dom,” a far less brilliant and provoca- 
tive book also published under the 
auspices of the Association of Ameri- 
can Colleges. 

“Education for Freedom” promises to 
train a man to think clearly by -associ+ 
ating with the best minds. “Colleges 
for Freedom” advises that he learn to 
“obey the laws that are embodied with 
the nature of things.” In other words, 


these writers advocate “a liberal educa- — 


tion based on religion and made effec- 
tive through democratic society.” The 
difficulty is that they are not clear as 
to when they are using “religion” to 
mean the teachings of Christ and when 
to mean religious denominations. Cowl- 


ing and Davidson favor the continued — 


church support of many colleges with- 
out considering the fact the religious 
denominations base their thinking on 
authority, and sometimes on an au- 


thority whose pronouncements lag be- - 


hind the needs of a changing society, 
whereas the method of thinking essen- 
tial to scholarship is based on scientific 
and impartial inquiry. The time has 


~come for a frank discussion of the effect — 


of church control on college education 
but no one seems to have the courage 
to undertake it. | 
The discussion of democracy as the 
American way of life might have been 
written by the National Association of 
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Manufacturers, so strong is the emphasis 
on individual initiative as the source of 
our prosperity, with no acknowledgment 
of our debt to an abundance of natural 
resources, Many rather obvious ways 
are pointed out for “teaching” democ- 
racy, but no suggestion is made of the 
need for the students to live demo- 
cratically on a democratically organized 
campus, nor is there any discussion of 
the importance of showing the students 
the points at which our democracy is 
not yet working effectively and ways by 
which they may help make it a consis- 
tent reality. 

Any extension of government control 
is feared by the authors as tending to- 
ward socialism which they describe, 
with alarm, as government by force. 
Consistent with this view is their strong 
opposition to any form of federal sup- 
port of education on the ground that it 
will inevitably lead to government con- 
trol of thought—the antithesis of educa- 
tion for freedom. 

“Colleges for Freedom” is published 
at a time when democracy, as Ameri- 
cans interpret it, is being challenged as 
never before and, by implication, our 
system of education. Yet I find in this 
book little criticism of the pattern which 
has been followed with scant change for 
the past twenty-five years. There is no 
discussion of more effective ways of de- 
veloping creative scholarship, social re- 
sponsibility, breadth of knowledge to 
meet newly discovered needs. The 
standard practices in teaching methods 
go almost unquestioned. 

This is a book by experienced ad- 
ministrators justifying, in the main, the 
system of higher education as they find 
it. It is not a book to help us to ex- 
amine critically the role of the liberal 
arts college in the present crisis. It is to 
be hoped that the Association of Ameri- 
can Colleges will sponsor such an ex- 
amination. It is badly needed. 


SOME NOTES ON THE PSYCHOLOGY 
OF PIERRE JANET, by Elton Mayo. 
Harvard University Press, $2.50. 


Gordon W. Allport 


sles WORLD, SAys Etton Mayo, Is LEss 
suggestible than it used to be, and more 
obsessive. If this diagnosis is sound it 
should certainly be heeded by policy 
makers, physicians, and reformers. But 
-the-evidence Mr. Mayo offers in sup- 
port of his diagnosis is curiously as- 
sorted and unconvincing. He cites a 
few telling cases from medicine and 
from industrial relations — informative, 
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but scarcely able to support his broad 
generalization. Drawing evidence from 
psychopathology, he argues that obses- 
sive (psychasthenic) cases, as described 
by Pierre Janet, seem to be increasing 
at the expense of the hysterias earlier en- 
countered in large numbers by Janet 
and by other followers of Charcot, the 
discoverer of grande hysterie. 

Putting aside the problem of mere 
fashion in diagnosis, the weakness in 
this line of argument lies in its equating 
of suggestibility with hysteric tendency. 
Nowadays this equivalence is generally 
denied. Evidence favors rather the view 
that suggestion is a normal attentive 
phenomenon, not to be confused with 
psychopathological dissociation. And so 
we are left without good grounds for 
accepting Mr. Mayo’s diagnosis. 

Yet, whether increasing or not, obses- 
sive mental states are frequent enough. 
To handle them we can profit from an 
understanding of Janet’s work. Janet 
finds that it is especially. to the social 
aspect of reality that obsessives are 
poorly adapted. They allow intellectual 
elaborations to fixate and to justify their 
fears, hates, and misinterpretations. The 
sufferer “increasingly substitutes endless 
debate for action, his capacity for action 
diminishes, and terrors begin to mani- 
fest themselves.” Mental health requires 
the firm integration of direct experience 
(knowledge - of acquaintance) with re- 
flective experience (knowledge - about). 
To sustain this integration, one must 
have an adequate balancing of psycho- 
logical tensions, so that high-strung, 
“overlogicked” reactions may not out- 
run one’s practical and executive capaci- 
ties for-adaptation. 

The author’s warning in his title that 
this small volume contains only “some 
notes” must be taken literally. His com- 
ments on Janet’s theories and findings, 
though felicitous, are neither systematic 
nor complete. This reviewer liked best 
the opening chapter that somehow man- 
ages in a very short space to summarize 
Mr. Mayo’s seasoned outlook upon the 
human side of industrial problems, 


THE UNITED NATIONS, by Herbert 
Vere Evatt. Harvard University Press, 
$2.50. 


Jane Perry Clark Carey 


HE STOCKY FIGURE, THE BRISTLING 
iron-grey hair of Evatt of Australia 
seemed to reflect his able and deter- 
mined statesmanship as he stood hour 
after hour at the San Francisco Confer- 
ence arguing not merely the cause of 
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‘The best written, most 
interesting, accurate, and concise 
work for the general reader.’ 


—ARTHUR B. SPINGARN, President, 
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? In this authentic and 
unbiased history of his people Arna 
Bontemps challenges prejudice at 
its source — in ignorance. Tracing 
the history of the Negroes from 
their earliest beginnings in Africa 
down to the present, STORY OF 
THE NEGRO is rich, colorful and 
dramatic reading, filled with adven- 
ture and daring. Above all, there is 
an inherent dignity throughout the 


_book, the dignity of a people fight- 


ing for freedom, a people about 
whom too little is known. 


Llustrated by Raymond Lufkin 
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What has been our part 
in their past? 


ON OUR OWN 
DOORSTEP 


Frank S. Mead 


What has been the destiny 
of the people who have 
lived on America’s own 
doorstep? What is happen- 
ing to our fellow citizens in 
our territorial possessions? 
Here is a graphic introduc- 
tion to these people and 
their problems, sketched 
against a background of his- 
tory and Christian concern. 


$1.50 
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the smaller nations but the more im- 
portant need for a restricted veto in 
the Security Council. He fought a vali- 
ant but a losing fight to prevent the 
possibility of the use of the veto on the 
process of international conciliation, 
though not on any enforcement action. 
He realized then, as now, that the great 
powers with permanent seats on the Se- 
curity Council would have to be unani- 
mous if economic sanctions or military 
action were to be employed against a 
UN member. 

This little volume, a revision of lec- 
tures delivered under the Oliver Wen- 
dell Holmes Lectureship at Harvard, in 
October 1947, when Evatt was a dele- 
gate to the second session of the Gen- 
eral Assembly, indicates that he is still 
one of the constructive forces working 
for the future of the United Nations. 

Dr. Evatt, though realizing the weak- 
nesses in the UN charter, especially the 
great defect of the unrestricted veto, 
sees the strength of the organization as 
well. He shows the broadening of the 
scope of the General Assembly as one 
of the chief accomplishments of the San 
Francisco Conference over the prelimi- 
nary Dumbarton Oaks conversations. At 
a time when the power of the assembly 
is much misunderstood, it is important 
to note what he says: 


It sliould always be stressed that the 
General Assembly has no legislative or 
executive powers. It is not a world gov- 
ernment... . it is a world forum where 
diverse views are publicly expressed... . 
At the most, the Assembly can only 
make recommendations to the Member 
Governments or to other organizations 
of the UN. The moral force of such 
recommendations is of course very great 
but the Assembly has no means of en- 
forcing direct compliance with its re- 
quests, 


I. DISCUSSING THE UNniTED NATIONS IN 
operation, Mr. Evatt points out the fac- 
tors which have contributed to the dif- 
ficulties of that operation and leads up 
to his important recommendations. He 
believes that the peace treaties with Ger- 
many, Japan and Austria must be con- 
cluded, outside the United Nations, at 
the earliest possible date. He thinks it 
of equal importance that no questions 
arising out of World War II should be 
taken up by the General Assembly. He 
deprecates the tendency to make the 
Assembly and its committees a mere in- 
strument of propaganda. The Assem- 
bly’s rules of procedure need revision 


to avoid delays but only self-restraint 
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of the delegates can prevent the diff- 
culties of propaganda, and the lesser one 
of bloc voting. 

Dr. Evatt is urgent in insisting that 
the Security Council should speed the 
negotiation of agreements to provide 
armed forces for enforcement measures. 
He also urges the improvement of the 
machinery and to some extent the per- 
sonnel of the Economic and Security 
Council and of its Secretariat; greater 
use of the International Court of Jus- 
tice; a more important part for the Sec- 
retary General of the UN, with greater 
initiative in his hands to make recom- 
mendations to the different agencies of 
the United Nations. 

The volume disposes of the cheap 
cynicism. of those who say the UN is a 
failure and who do not see that without 
their backing and the backing of pub- 
lic opinion throughout the world, the 
organization cannot succeed. Only as 
people desire international cooperation 
and work for it can international co- 
operation be attained and the United 
Nations be strengthened. In a world 
where the clouds hang lower and lower 
and where international cooperation 
sometimes appears to be more noted in 
the breach than the observance, the very 
existence of the United Nations, as Mr. 
Evatt reminds us, is a factor of great 
importance. 


EAGLE AT MY EYES, by Norman Kate 


kov, Doubleday. $2.75, 
Stella Kobrin 


v¢ ITH THE SUCCESS OF SUCH BOOKS 


as “Gentleman’s Agreement,” “Waste- 
land,” and “Focus” only a few seasons 
old, it is inevitable that the publishing 
field should be deluged with novels on 
interracial. themes. 

Presumably this first novel by Nor- 
man Katkoy is such a_ book. 
story,” to quote from Doubleday’s ad- 
vance publicity, “deals with a Jewish- 
Gentile marriage as seen through the 
heart of Joe, a young, Jewish newspaper- 
man; it tells the story of Jewish-Gentile 
love from inside the mind and home 
of an orthodox Jewish family.” 

Inside what mind and inside what 
family? The reader will not have to 
read far before he recognizes in the 


“tormented Joe, who seethes with self- 


loathing, the author and his own per- 
sonal dilemma. Obviously autobio- 
graphical, the book tells of Joe’s mar- 
riage to Mary after years of putting her 
off, of his break with his family and of 
his inability to come to terms with his 
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marriage. The story is given us in a 
series of flash-backs, in a pounding, mas- 
culine, sporting-page prose, for the most 
part dramatic. 

The generalities in this study of 
racial tensions are appalling. All Jewish 
gitls are “dogs” on the make for hus- 
bands (I am quoting). All Gentile girls 
are attractive, generous, mad about Jew- 
ish young men (why?) and eager to go 
to bed. All Jewish parents cannot men- 
tion Gentiles without cursing. All 
Russian-Jewish immigrants speak with 
Italian accents and have hearts of gold 
under rough exteriors; in fact, each is 
practically the sole survivor of a pogrom 
in his native town. All Jewish mothers 
are hysterical neurotics who will not 
give up their sons. Most Jewish young 
men are forever haunted by the un- 
attainable Gentile girl who stood for 
fulfillment before mother had her 
stroke. 

On page 101, after Mary has left Joe, 
the author says for him, “You don’t get 
rid of a woman being gallant; she'll 
haunt you until time’s end that way. 
You must find some peg to hang your 
heart on, drive love from your mind, 
and look for hate to help you stay 
away.” 

That is a good paragraph, one of the 
best in the book. Every renegade must 
have felt that way at some time. I be- 
lieve if Norman Katkoy had substituted 
the word race for woman in the open- 
ing sentence, it would have shed some 
light on his own conflict. 


As a study of what racial tensions can 
do to one man, this is an interesting 
and eloquent work. As a study of racial 
tensions, it is neither factual, enlighten- 
ing, or considered. 

Norman Katkov is not without talent. 
His tempo is swift and often exciting, 
the mechanics of hiss book are work- 
manlike. He can certainly write stories 
that will sell. I think, when he finally 
comes to terms with himself, he may 
even write good stories. 

As for “Eagle at My Eyes,” Mary, 
the wife who loved Joe so deeply, went 
away before the book ended. The dis- 
cerning reader will not stay as long as 


Mary did. 


REBUILDING THE WORLD ECON- 
OMY—America’s Role in Foreign Trade 
and Investment, by Norman S. Buchanan 
and Friedrich A, Lutz, Twentieth Cen- 
tury Fund. $3.50. 


FREE TRADE FREE WORLD, by Oswald 
Garrison Villard, Robert Schalkenbach 
Foundation. $3. 


J. B. Condliffe 


PS THE WORLD ECONOMY IS A 
good title for a difficult job. Mr. 
Buchanan and Mr. Lutz are cautious. 
They are very much aware of the in- 
tricate complexity and also of the per- 
versity of the human relations that must 
be straightened out before plans can be 
drawn. The nineteenth century is dead, 
and with it the London-dominated 
Europocentric trading system of gold 
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Mama was an 
officer~in the 
Salvation Army! 


Marching Bonnet is a delight- 
ful story of American family 
life. What makes it different 
is the fact that Mama is an 
ardent Salvationist. As a child 
in Sweden, she had a wonder- 
ful vision—which hever left 
her—of souls to be loved and 
saved. It was hard at times 
on Papa and the girls, but they 
had a lot of fun. There are 
some tears, and many incidents 
of quiet humor in this warm, 
simple story. $2.50 
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How to win 
psychological 
freedom! 


Dr. D. Ewen Cameron, Pro- 
fessor of Psychiatry at McGill 
University, has written a brac- 
ing book for everyone who 
wants to free himself from 
painful feelings of inadequacy 
and from the endless hostilities 


“and suspicions of modern life. 


He believes that the individual 
may be freed from stereotyped 
patterns of living, without low- 
ering his moral standards. You 
will find this book honest, 
challenging, thought - provok- 
ing. ; $2.75 
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Penetrating to the core 
of life and ideas - - - 


DOM THOMAS Y. MOORE 
M.D., Ph.D. 


reaches the height of a long 
teaching and literary career in 
this new book— 


just published 


DRIVING 
FORCES 


OF HUMAN NATURE 
and Their Adjustment 


HIS DYNAMIC BOOK 
is a synthesis of living 
psychologic thought that disre- 
gards artificial boundaries be- 
tween academic disciplines. It 
develops together the philo- 
sophic, experimental and psy- 
chiatric aspects of psychology. 


Written by an inspired teacher 
and great clinician, formerly 
Professor of Psychology and 
Psychiatry at the Catholic Uni- 
versity in Washington, it ad- 
dresses all thinking people. 


Dr. Moore deals with emo- 
tional behavior and volitional 
control, taking up its psy- 
chology and psychopathology ; 
he considers simply and directly 
the problems of the individual 
who is faced with the decisions 
of the day, and concludes with 
an outline of the ideal adjust- 
ment of the human mind in its 
relations to society and God. 


475 pages 26 illustrations 
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standard days. There is an untidy mess 
to be cleaned away after two world 
wars; but what is far worse, there is a 
legacy of economic nationalism built up 
between the wars. 

Mr. Villard is a good fighter and he 
writes effectively. What he says is right, 
‘n the main. It és important to get rid 
of trade barriers. There will be no 
health in the economic world as long 
as we pile artificialities upon pretense. 
But is it enough in these complex ques- 
tions to be on the side of the angels? 

Reading these books together must 
raise an issue that probes deep into the 
nature of democratic government. 
Neither of them is easy reading. Mr. 
Villard however is a practised journalist 
with hard-won skills in presentation. 
His book is lively. Not more than a 
minute fraction of the democratic elec- 
torate is ever likely to read it, or any 
other such book on a serious subject, 
however lively it may be. But the stu- 
dent will find many unqualified state- 
ments that are too strong and too simple. 

Despite the signs of a thorough going- 
over by editors determined to smooth 
careful scientific statements into attrac- 
tive prose, Buchanan and Lutz remain 
professors. They have resisted the sirens 
of publicity wherever the inherent dif- 
ficulty of the issues calls for caution— 
which is throughout the book. Here are 
no careless unguarded statements and 
therefore no slogans. Students will dig 
into the book with interest; but it will 
not influence the day-to-day thinking of 
the average man. 

Maybe some of our legislators will 
turn out to be students. If so, they will 
find Buchanan and Lutz very helpful. 
But Villard is keyed to a different note. 
His work is what his title indicates— 
a plea for freer trade based on the be- 
lief that peace depends largely upon 
freer trade. Those who, like me, are ‘at- 
tuned to such a plea will look indul- 
gently upon occasional lack of qualifica- 
tion in strong statements. By and large, 
the case for free trade is strong. 

But is the issue one of rationality? If 
it is, then the scholarly qualities will 
count in the long run rather than force- 
ful presentation. Not that Mr. Villard is 
inaccurate or intellectually dishonest; 
but in his zeal he makes the case per- 
haps a bit clearer than the facts will 
stand. This presents an opportunity for 
argument and therefore for confusion. 
In the long run, events will determine 
American policy in this field—Cordell 
Hull has always known that. In his 
decades of struggle for freer trade Mr. 
Hull never shirked the complexities and 
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never sought the easy victory. Every 
three years the tariff-making power has 
gone back to Congress to be granted 
again to the executive by a renewal of 
the Reciprocal Trade Agreement Act. 
Conviction, not assent, is necessary if 
this freer trade program is to stick, and 
conviction cannot be won without going 
into all aspects of the issue. 

Mr. Villard has cited many writers, 
including me. He has a good case, and 
he presents it sharply and well. My only 
fear is that his eye is too single. The 
solid body of Buchanan and Lutz is 
not so full of light, but it may have a 
bigger impact. My sympathies are with 
Mr. Villard, but I suspect the longer 
way round is the surest. 


CAREY THOMAS OF BRYN MAWR, 
by Edith Finch. Harper. $3.50. 


Edith Pettit Borie 


Eley SINGLE-MINDEDLY CREATIVE CAREY 
Thomas was from girlhood is shown 
persuasively by. this book, how her life 
was ruled by her passion for raising the 


level of women’s education. -The dif- — 


ficulties she found in getting a sound 
education in the Sixties and Seventies 


of the last century have now disap- — 


peared. This story of them has an epic 
quality, an epic’s succession of stormy 
battles and gay interludes. 

Equipped with the highest degree the 
University of Zurich could give, a Dog- 
torate of Philosophy for her work in 
philology, she became in 1885, when it 
opened, dean and professor of English 


at Bryn Mawr College, and in 1894 its 


second president. 


» 


One might expect this story of aca- — 


demic purposes to be dreary, but the 
tale is told with many side issues, with 
gaiety and laughter, and 
wearies. Carey Thomas came of families 
of Quaker preachers, her gift for a pul- 
pit was an inheritance. She could talk 
with gusto, and her high spirits were 
infectious. Her steady cry was for “the 


it mever 


imperative need of integrity and cour- — 


age of mind.” 


In forming her college, she pioneered. — 


She accepted the Carola Woerishoffer — 


Endowment Fund’and used*it in 1915 — 


to found a graduate department of so- — 


cial economy and social research, a nov- 


elty in a liberal arts college. And in — 


7 


; 
: 


; 


1922 she started the Bryn Mawr Sum- © 


mer School for Women Workers: in 
Industry. sah 

She was sixty-five years old in 1922 
and retired to thirteen years of gracious 
living and travel. Death came shortly 


‘ 


j 


after the celebration of Bryn Mawr’s 
fiftieth anniversary, in 1935. It was a 
gathering of academic notables from all 
over the world. And it became Carey 
Thomas’ triumph. Miss Finch’s aecount 
of it still forces those who were there to 
a wet-eyed remembrance. 

Miss Finch had a mass of unassorted 
documents to use, fragments of letters 
and diaries, a tangled mass of thin 
threads which she has unravelled and 
with them woven a pattern that must 
delight all interested in victories of the 
spirit. 


THE UNION CHALLENGE TO MAN. 
AGEMENT CONTROL, by Neil W. 
Chamberlain. Harper, $4.50. 


Francis Goodell 


EL... BOOK EXPLORES THE CONFLICT 
between some unions and some man- 
agements. It is confined to the big cor- 
porations in eight important industries. 
The author, a professor and a director 
of research at the new Labor and Man- 
agement Center at Yale, makes good 
use of its research data as well as of the 
law and management libraries. 

This study is guided by a “theory of 
adaptive behavior” launched by the Cen- 
ter. It was privately circulated in pre- 
liminary form as “Principles of Adap- 
tive Human Behaviour,” available in 
libraries. 

Mr. Chamberlain first analyzes man- 
agement and then considers whether the 
prerogatives of management are weak- 
ened legally by union contracts. He 
finds that the law throws no guiding 
light on this question. 

The latter third of the book deals 
with “functional integration” or team- 
work. Following the “structure of liv- 
ing” requirements of the theory, some 
excellent principles are given which can 
be useful to those capable of gauging 
their dealings in such terms. 

One debatable point should be raised. 
Chamberlain has to define management 


in a somewhat inclusive way to sustain ~ 


the charge that unions do challenge 
management control. Not until the 
book is 90 percent complete does he say 
consultatory dealings grant the union 
no place in the line of authority. And 
a good case can be made for believing 


that other (“negotiatory”) dealings do. 


not challenge control either. 

The aim of collective dealings is to 
get away from the power-based decision 
and replace it with reason. This is not 
“soft thinking.” For, of course, the 
union members know (and always did) 
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that their enterprise must prosper for 
them to prosper. Typically they don’t 
strike for the fun of it. But how often 
reason fails to bring agreement because 
of the abuse of prerogatives by manage- 
ment! There is a comparable abuse of 
prerogatives on the other side which 
also interferes with better relations; and 
there would be no pia® in entitling the 
book “Collective Bargaining Challenges 
Abuse of Prerogatives.” But as the title 
stands it is, at this particular time, un- 
fortunate. 

But a great many merits overbalance 
it. Here is an early attempt to think 
methodically, even scientifically, about 
the classical dogma of “the inevitable 
conflict.” (And the dogma comes: off 
second best.) The legal analyses tell us 
laymen what we want to know with 
skill, full documentation, and merciful 
plainness. In this section, too, there is 
an important discussion of the NLRA. 
The plan for the book is carried out 
faithfully with admirable construction. 

This is intended for high praise, for 
Chamberlain is sitting in judgment in a 
feud-ridden area where you might say 
every argument is stained with blood. 
Anyone knowing the lives concerning 
which he writes must realize that the 
requirements for the Center’s “structure 
of living” are substantially unmet, par- 
ticularly in the mass production indus- 
tries. So it is not a wild comparison to 
say that the author studied his (human) 
fish out of water and derived his very 
useful observations under grievous 


handicaps. 


140 MILLION PATIENTS, by Carl 
Malmberg. Reynal & Hitchcock. $2.75. 


Dr. Lewis A. Eldridge, Jr. 


; I HIS IS A FIGHTING BOOK IN THE CAUSE 


of the people’s health. It is rich in ideas 
and in facts to support them. The au- 
thor is equipped to survey national 
health needs and the legislation pro- 
posed to meet these, since he has been 
information specialist of the Senate 
Subcommittee on Health and Education. 

His argument is clear. The nation’s 
health suffers from inadequate medical 


care. Lack of money is the chief fac-, 


tor. Those needing medical care most, 
get least. Physician and hospital serv- 
ices are costly; so is indiscriminate medi- 
cation, one result of the high cost of 
good medical advice. Even average 
medical care has grave shortcomings, 
This charge is substantiated by medical 
journal articles written by physicians. 

‘The most promising remedy is na- 
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cation, for a more scientific outlook in 
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tional compulsory health insurance as 
embodied in the various Wagner bills. 
The 1947 version of the latter is de- 
scribed and the chief accusations against 
it are effectively answered. 

To those accustomed to receive or 
give that high quality of medical care 
of which American medicine is capable, 
the section on the shortcomings of aver- 
-age medical care may be startling. The 
American Medical Association’s opposi- 
tion, which runs like a minor theme 
through the book, may seem exagger- 
ated. One has only to note, however, 
Bernard M. Baruch’s recent comment 
that in the matter of adequate medical 
care “too many doctors have been fight- 
ing a rear guard action for too long”; 
or the remark, in 1946, of the president 
of the New York Academy of Medicine, 
“An awakening of the social conscious- 
ness of physicians is long overdue;” or, 
finally, from Medical Economics, a 
vigorous foe of the Wagner bill, this 
editorial comment on the 1947 Senate 
hearings, “In opposing the Wagner bill, 
medicine looked like a lonely minority.” 


272 - 


The book gives a vivid picture of the 
country’s need of improved medical 
care. It is an excellent vade-mecum for 
advocates of national compulsory health 
insurance. 


THE WINE OF VIOLENCE—An An- 
thology on Anti-Semitism, by Nathan 
Zuckerman. Association Press. $5, 


Liston Pope 


ae BOOK WAS PASTED TOGETHER 
rather than written, and accordingly it 
is to be clipped from rather than read. 
Mr. Zuckerman has done for the liter- 
ature on anti-Semitism much the service 
performed by Bartlett for literature in 
general, assembling thousands of quota- 


tions on the causes, results, and solutions 


of Judeophobia. The excerpts range 
from a sentence to several pages in 
length; they are drawn from many cen- 
turies, though most of them come from 
recent writings; they represent nearly all 
shades of opinion and nearly all degrees 
of light. The arrangement of the ma- 
terial under topical headings gives or- 
derliness to the presentation, and certain 
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sections can be read at a sitting with 
sustained interest; perhaps this is the 
highest tribute to an anthologist’s art. 

The anthology will be useful, pri- 
marily, as a storehouse of ammunition 
for public speakers, writers, and others 
who refuse to abide by a gentleman’s 
agreement to keep quiet about anti- 
Semitism. It will also help sncrease the 
number of such people. Though he has 


tried to provide comprehensive coyver- 


age, Mr. Zuckerman has succeeded in 


infusing his pages with a sense of 
righteous indignation at the calumnies 
and injuries heaped upon the Jews. 
The diverse and contradictory prescrip- 
tions for the cure of anti-Semitism will 
leave even the most concerned reader 
with a ‘sense of indecision and frustra- 
tion, but this in itself reflects the com- 
piler’s grasp of the complexities and 
ambiguities of his topic. The volume — 
contains an extended list of the organi- 
zations dedicated to fighting bigotry. 
A good bibliography is appended to 
the volume. A general index would 
have improved access to the material, 
and its omission is a major defect. 


ALTERNATIVE TO FUTILITY, by 
Elton Trueblood, Harper. $1, 


Katharine N. Rhoades 


D.. ‘TRUEBLOOD, IN HIS MOST RECENT 
book dealing with the sickness and 
needs of our civilization, presents his — 
thesis as a solution for its restoration to 
health and spiritual vitality. We have 
lost an eternal reason for living: How 
are we to recover a purpose and mean- 
ing for our lives, commensurate with 
our spiritual heritage? How can we- 
change civilization? Dr. Trueblood 
writes: 


It is changed by the creation of fel- 
lowships which eventually become infec- 
tious in the entire-cultural order... . | 
The creation of such a fellowship is the — 
argument that can count in the confused — 
world of our day. .. . The best chance — 
for the renewal of the human spirit in ; 
the twentieth century, as in the first, — 
lies in the formation of genuinely re- 
demptive societies in the midst of or-_ 
dinary society. 


This fellowship would be “A society 
of loving souls, set free from the self- 
seeking struggle for personal prestige 
and from all unreality. . . . This, and 
this alone, will take us from diagnosis 
to cure.” wg 
_ Dr. Trueblood offers this idea after 
years of serious consideration, and he 
offers it with great faith and hope, albeit 


with humility; for he recognizes some- 
thing of the magnitude of such a task. 
He describes this fellowship as an Or- 
der of the Concerned; and the rest of 
the book deals with its formation, its 


1methods and disciplines, its character 


and needs. A good many of the sugges- 
tions stem, of course, from his own 
Quaker Fellowship. 


Dr. Trueblood calls for a reformation 


; and renewal within the churches, “to 


pierce all artificiality and recover radi- 


» cal Christianity.” This reformation is to 


be ‘undertaken not only by men and 
women of the laity but by the clergy 
as well. “We must rid our minds of 
most current conceptions about what a 
church should be in order to try to see 
what the real needs of men are. Per- 
haps there ought not to be any distinc- 
tion at all between clergy and laity;” 
and so on, freeing his thought from 
what he calls “the dead hand of the 
past.” 

I quote extensively because it seems 
the only -way that I can present his 
thesis briefly and fairly; because his own 
words. reveal the depth. of his own 
searching and faith, as well as the char- 
acter of the Order he advocates, and 
something at least of what seem to him 
to be non-essentials. 

This book is full of spiritual fervor 
and hope and inspiration; and Dr. 
Trueblood is truly open-minded and 
hopeful. that others will bring valuable 
additions to his experimental proposals. 


SO WORTHY A FRIEND: WILLIAM 
SHAKESPEARE, by Charles Norman. 
Rinehart. $4. 


20 8 George Britt 


F ROM THIS CONVENIENT AND QUITE 
charming assemblage of evidence one 
nevertheless stumbles at a curious im- 
pression of Hamlet performed with 
Hamlet himself left out. Here is fact 
about a man’s life from contemporary 
notes and letters, parish registers, re- 
corded deeds, lawsuits, tax bills, and the 
other documentation, together with 
shrewd deduction from supposed auto- 
biographical and reminiscent passages. 
It is a diligent conglomerate, bearing 
witness to Shakespeare the son, father, 
husband, actor, business man, friend, 
play doctor, the youth who made good 
and came home to purchase the biggest 
house in town, whose success at last 


got through the College of Arms his 
father’s moldering petition for a crest. 


. 
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But where, we are left asking, is 
Shakespeare the genius? How did he 


vy 


work? What kindled and fed the blaze 
within him? Is that not also the de- 
partment of a biography? Can critical 
appreciation be so excluded? For that, 
the reader on his own must search the 
poems and plays themselves, with help 
perhaps from other writers, of whom 
there is no lack. But within its chosen 
groove here is the recofd, illuminated. 

The author throws out the notion of 
Shakespeare as a youthful deer-stealer 
and a horse-holder at theater doors 
when first in London. He builds a thor- 
ough case on the disastrous marriage at 
18 to the woman of 26, leaving little 
question as to which seduced whom. 
He underscores Shakespeare’s omission, 
almost alone among contemporary poets, 
to write flowery eulogies on the death 
of Queen Elizabeth—after all she per- 
mitted the execution of his hero, Essex, 
and imprisoned his patron, Southamp- 
ton. He leaves unidentified the dark 
woman of the sonnets, but gives the 
general reader a comfortable light upon 
various mysteries buried in the sonnets. 

One of the most interesting themes 
is the high impression—a man admired 
and beloved, known for “uprightness of 
dealing” — which contemporaries ac- 
knowledged having of Shakespeare. The 
author has no patience with Baconian 
and other alternative theories of author- 
ship. 

The book’s only let-down is from the 
lack of a communicated vision of how 
this man, any more than the others, 
could have written Shakespeare’s plays. 
But that, perhaps, would be getting into 
the supernatural. 


LAND AND POVERTY IN THE 
MIDDLE EAST, by Doreen Warriner. 
Royal Institute of International Affairs. 
$2.50. 


Georgiana G. Stevens 


I. AN EFFORT TO PRESENT UP TO DATE 
information on a critical area, the Royal 
Institute is sponsoring a series of studies 
of Middle East social and economic 
problems. In this book, the first of the 
series, Doreen, Warriner draws on her 
experience as a member of the staff -of 
the Middle East Supply Centre during 
the war and distills for the general 
reader much of the material presented 
in detail in the technical reports pro- 
duced by the centre in 1946. Coming 
as a helpful by-product of the war, this 
account explains the acute shortage of 
food in what is primarily an agricul- 
tural area, and points out where and 
how production might be increased. 
Particularly relevant at this time, 
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LAND AND POVERTY 
IN THE 
MIDDLE EAST 


by 
Doreen Warriner 


“There is no part of the 
world in which poverty is 
more tragically acute than 
in the Arab countries. 
Miss Doreen Warriner has 
produced . . . a valuable 
study ... in which the de- 
plorable facts are ruthless- 
ly driven home.” 


* 


Manchester Guardian 


when further attempts to raise food 
production levels are in prospect under 
international auspices, are Miss War- 
riner’s clear explanations of what can 
and cannot be done under the prevail- 
ing systems of land use in the Middle 
East; her discussion of water rights and 
of the differences between the problems 
of cultivation in the Nile basin, say, and 
those in the arid spaces of the Syrian 
plain. 

Social and political factors inevitably 
| play a role, differing from country to 
country, so that the over-population of 
Egypt and of Palestine (which has the 


highest Arab birth rate in the world), 
and the under-population of Iraq, con- 
tribute to an over-all scarcity. Land 
tenure is, of course, the fundamental 
problem and, as this account shows, the 
fact that the large landowners run the 
governments of Egypt, Syria, and Iraq 
accounts for the inability of more pro- 
gressive elements there to develop either 
mechanization or long range irrigation 
schemes. 

Two postwar factors offer hope. One 


is the creditor position of Egypt, 
‘Palestine, and Iraq in relation to 
Britain. Britain hopes to repay these 


debts in some measure by agricultural 
assistance to these countries. The sec- 
ond, Miss Warriner suggests, is the pos- 
sibility that_some of the increasingly 
large oil royalties now going to Middle 
East countries may be directed by their 
governments toward their general devel- 
opment. 

While such improvements are only 
in the planning stage, readers of this 
book will find practical hints as to how 
they might be encouraged and hastened 
with the object of increasing the general 


stability of the Middle East. 


THE AMERICAN PEOPLE—A Study in 
National Character, by Geoffrey Gorer. 
Norton, $3. 

~~ 


Katherine Aikins 
jes Is NOT JUST ANOTHER BOOK 


about Americans by an Englishman. — 


fluences of ideology as of minor impor- — 


People” a more serious and complete 


middle-aged women get their ideali 


~ 


_ Independence, have “per 


of the dominating influence of the 
mother upon American character. The 
rejection of Europe and its authority by 
the immigrant, and the subsequent re- 
jection of the father and Ais authority 
and European traditions, by the second 
generation immigrant, make a break in 
continuity that Mr. Gorer thinks is ot 
first importance in the development ot 
American character. America becomes 
the Motherland, symbolized by the 
Statue of Liberty which represents “the 
rich, benevolent, idealistic aspect of 
America” as contrasted with the symbol 
of Uncle Sam, representing the “grasp- 
ing, demanding, authoritarian” aspect. 

The American conscience, Mr. Gorer 
finds, is predominantly feminine and 
this is often a source of confusion to” 
American men. Americans want above — 
everything to be loved. They desire the 
signs of friendship and love insatiably 
in both personal and international rela 
tions. This is a constant cause of con- 
fusion to non-Americans. 

Mr. Gorer is both witty and sound in 
his recognition of the influential part — 
played by middle-aged women in the 
American scene. No other country has 
any similar pattern. Though they may 
be laughed at as “Helen Hokinson’s — 
Grotesques,” and though the “tightly- — 
corseted Madame Chairman” may be a — 
figure of fun, nevertheless it is to this — 
group that we must look for “our chief 
bulwark against chaos.” He pays tribute 
to their genuine idealism and the high 
principles for which they are willing to 
give unstintingly of their time, money, — 
and energy. . 


4 
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The criteria for the much desired 100 _ 
percent Americanization are, according ~ 
to this author: appearance, clothes, food, — 
housing, ideology, and language. In this 
analysis of Americans, Mr. Gorer makes — 
no mention of religion and sees the in- 


tance. Consideration of these two as- 
pects would have made “The American — 


study. Where, for instance, do at 


<o 

aged 7 calism 
and high principles? Puritanism, and 
the Lockean philosophy that is. 


strongly reflected in the Declarati 


influence than Mr. Gor 
we may be asking a 
ould be grateful 
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VALUES — Pitcairn-Crabbe Foundation 
Lecture Series, Volume I, by Boyd H. 
Bode, Douglas Southall Freeman, 
Arthur H. Compton, Henry P, Van 
Dusen, Robert M. Hutchins, Ordway 
Tead, University of Pittsburgh Press. $3. 


Vv. T. Thayer 


| HIS VOLUME CONSISTS OF SIX LEC- 


tures delivered at the University of 
Pittsburgh in 1946-47 under the auspices 
of the School of Education, the first in 
a series made possible by a grant from 
the Pitcairn-Crabbe Foundation. Rarely 
do we find a symposium that maintains 
as high a level of discussion or one in 
which the participants deal as consis- 
tently but differently with identical 
issues. 

Even here, however, an exception 
must be noted. The second and third 
lectures, one by Douglass S. Freeman 
and the other by Arthur H. Compton, 
while pertinent and_ stimulating in 
themselves, and not altogether irrele- 
vant, nevertheless serve more as an in- 
terlude to the main theme of the book 
than as a positive contribution to the 
problem of modern education and hu- 
man values. On the other hand, the 
papers by Boyd H. Bode, Henry P. Van 
Dusen, Robert M. Hutchins and Ord- 
way Tead, comprise four contrasting 
points of view regarding what is wrong 
with modern life and how education 
can bring about its reform. 

Van Dusen argues that recent cur- 
ricular developments are forerunners of 
a much more profound trend, the re- 
turn to an “authentic Christian faith” 
which stems from the Roman-Judaistic- 
Christian tradition. Consequently he 
would enthrone theology once again as 
the Queen of the Sciences in an edu- 
cation permeated with religion. Robert 
Hutchins also looks to the past in order 
to discover the criteria with which the 


_ present generation can discharge its su- 


preme task, the establishment of peace, 
but he would reach this goal through 


the acquisition of common ideas that: 


derive from the old books. 
In contrast, Bode and, to a lesser ex- 


tent, Tead put faith in the natural re- 


sources of human nature and modern 
knowledge (but in no way neglecting 
the fruits of tradition and the past). 


_ Bode believes that an educated intelli- 
_ gence, implemented by the spirit of co- 


= 


‘ 


operation and good will, will enable 
peoples of plural cultures and differing 


world views to evolve “a common life 
which will provide’ maximum oppor- 


tunities for all its members.” With this 


pxway. Tead largely ee but insists 
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Scholar. “Exceedingly rich in content .. . packed with 


wisdom.” Christian Science Monitor. 


$3.50 


AGING SUCCESSFULLY 


By GEORGE LAWTON. An essential handbook for 
everyone who wants to be prosperous and happy as he 
grows older. $2.75 


At all bookstores, or order from 


COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY PRESS © Morningside Heights, New York 27 


Publishers of THE COLUMBIA ENCYCLOPEDIA 


(In answering RUE TEC AEDT please mention SURVEY Grapuic) 


Winner 
of the 
Parents’ Magazine 


Book Medal 


as the outstanding book for 
parents published during 1947 


GROWING 
TOGETHER 


BY RHODA W. BACMEISTER. How 
you and your children can work, play 
and develop together to get the ut- 
most out of family life. 


At all bookstores $3.50 


APPLETON-CENTURY-CROFTS, Inc. 
35 W. 32nd St., New York 1 


LEGAL ALMANACS 


Explain in simple language the law and 
procedure in all 48 states. 


Each book is written by a legal authority! 


only $1.00 each 
POSTPAID 


LAW OF MARRIAGE & DIVORCE 
HOW TO MAKE A WILL 

LAW OF ADOPTION 

LAW OF IMMIGRATION 

LAW OF REAL ESTATE 


Clip out this ad today, check the books 
you desire and include remittance at 
$1.00 each. 


Oceana Publications, Dept, 191 
115 West 42nd St., New York 18, N. Y. 


THE JOURNAL OF HOUSING 


reports monthly the up-to-the- 
minute news on housing action 
being taken by the federal, 
state, and local governments— 
and it records the developments 
of new concepts of housing rela- 
tionships: relationships to im- 
proved family life, to citizenship, 
to health, to the rebuilding of 
the nation's cities. 


$5 per year 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF 
_ HOUSING OFFICIALS 
1313 East Sixtieth—Chicago 37, Illinols 
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on an assurance, albeit vague, that in 
waging the good fight he is sustained 
by a Reality that in some way guaran- 
tees ultimate victory. 

In these four lectures the reader will 
find an excellent presentation of four 
contrasting philosophies of modern edu- 
cation, which can serve as the ground- 
work for his own thinking. 


INTERCULTURAL ATTITUDES IN 
THE MAKING, Edited by William 
Heard Kilpatrick and William Van Til, 


Harper. $3. 


Bruno Lasker 


are NINTH YEARBOOK OF THE JOHN 
Dewey Society marks a foreward step 
in intercultural education. In its early 
years, this movement shared a common 
American failing in that it leaped 
straight from the recognition of a prob- 
lem to a discussion of methods, tech- 
niques, and materials for dealing with 
it. Thanks largely to Professor Kil- 
patrick, whose thinking is here repre- 
sented with a chapter on basic prin- 
ciples, the nature of the task for edu- 
cators now has been thoroughly ex- 
plored. Teachers, school administrators, 
and parents have been led to study the 
need as it arises from the character of 
American society and as it involves a 
thorough knowledge of juvenile psy- 
chology. 3 

The contributors to the present vol- 
ume show how social prejudice can be 
combatted, and how children and young 
adults can be conditioned for respon- 
sible citizenship in a heterogeneous com- 
munity. They examine the sources of 
undemocratic attitudes at home, in 
school, and in the community at large. 
They pr€scribe appropriate aids to the 
strengthening and enlargement of so- 
cial purpose at different levels of age 
and understanding. “They give practical 
guidance with admirable concreteness 
and with rounded discussions of under- 
lying principles. 

With chapters on the home, the pri- 
mary school, adult-sponsored youth 
groups and “gangs,” junior high school 
and high school, and a thoughtful sum- 
marization by C. O. Arndt—who in- 
sures a lively interest by raising more 
questions than he answers—this sym- 
posium will satisfy a widespread de- 
mand for clarity and depth in a field 
of education that started all too senti- 
mentally, 

Here for the first time, as far as the 
reviewer's reading goes, at least some 
of the specialists in education for de- 
Mocracy recognize that it is not enough 


(In answering advertisements please mention Survey 


Grapuic) 
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to condition the child to look with favor 
on his fellow men. He must also be 
guided toward a sound social philos- 
ophy, taught to examine unpleasant 
facts, to judge objectively, to work with 
those whose sense of values may- differ 
from his own. 

Some of the social realities, as Mr. 
Van Til says, may be beyond the ken 
of high school students. But the teacher 
at least should be aware of them if they 
are important in the life of the com- 
munity. And if questions come up that 
involye unfavorable group reputations, 
young people should have the educative 
experience of examining them, not the 
uneducative experience of learning to 
deny that they can have a factual basis. 
But this kind of realistic teaching, in- 
vited by questions that are real to chil- 
dren, is profitable only where classroom 
procedure and the school system are 
free from any taint of prejudice. 


MEDICINE FOR MODERNS, The New 
Science of Psychosomatic Medicine, by 
Frank G. Slaughter, M.D, Julian Mess- 
ner, $3.50. 


Dr. Beatrice Bishop Berle 


“(4 TERM PSYCHOSOMATIC MEDICINE 
has become a by-word both among doc- 
tors and laymen. While there are many 
lacunae in our knowledge concerning 
the relation between emotions and 
bodily changes, the information we al- — 
ready have is not as generally or profit 
ably used as it might be. Therefore, Dr. 
Slaughter’s review of the work in this 
field should be of practical value to the 
general practitioner and the social work- 
er but more especially to the intelligent 
layman. 

Unfortunately, the author falls into 
the usual error of stating categorically 
that emotions cause stomach ulcers and 
other disorders. We have no scientific 
data which permit the making of such 
an assertion; the most useful working — 
hypothesis so far seems to be that dif- — 
ferent human beings react to adverse 


life situations with differing protective 


patterns of reactions, and it appears that 
the stomach and other organs are in- 
volved in this defense reaction whether — 
the defense be set up against a physical - 
poison or a threatening situation. The 
reader may also come in for a little dis- 


—illusionment should he expect psycho- 


logical testing to solve his problems as _ 
completely as Dr. Slaughter suggests it 
should. al 
These two criticisms excepted, the 
book is a comprehensive summary writ-_ 
ten in readable English of the most re- 


SURVEY GRAPHIC 


« cent work on the psychosomatic aspects 
i of gastric ulcer, irritable colon, hyper- 
|| tension, coronary thrombosis, diabetes, 
; and asthma. The sympathetic and con- 
f structive approach to people who are 
« emotionally ill which this book presents 
jis valuable. Perhaps the best chapter is 
| the one entitled “Is This Operation 
). Necessary?” in which the author points 
} out vividly the fate of the “surgical 
) cripples—whose path toward incurable 
} neurosis was started by the so-called 
surgeon who operated for chronic ap- 
pendicitis.” 


ALL MANNER OF MEN, by Malcolm 
Ross, Reynal and Hitchcock. $3.50, 


Ordway Tead 


| DD) Skin THE WAR YEARS, MALCOLM 
Ross held the important post of chair- 
man of the federal Fair Employment 
Practices Committee. He thus had un- 
usual opportunity to see at first hand 
the extent of discrimination against em- 
ployment of members of minority 
groups, especially Negroes. Here is a 
record of his efforts, successful and 


otherwise, to induce employers to make 
a far more extensive use of Negro em- - 


ployes than had been customary in pre- 
war days. 

The record of success is heartening 
because it includes the favorable experi- 
ence of employers in many different in- 
dustries and in different parts of the 
country, including the South itself. The 
lesson is clear that one month of ex- 
perience of non-discrimination is worth 
ten’ years of exhortation. To get com- 
panies to take the first step is thus the 
basic condition of persuading both ex- 
ecutives and wage earners that this is 
a practical. measure. 

The unfortunate 
rience is that, with the end of the war, 

the need for large payrolls diminished 
. and the Negroes with the shortest 
“seniority rights were thus the first to 
_ be released. And the moral compulsions 
to extend this effort became greatly re- 
duced. Nevertheless, some companies 
_ have continued a larger proportion of 
_ Negro employes than ever before. And 
‘the evidence of the war experience 
stands as a testimonial to possibilities, 
if employers will go more than half 
way. 

In the light of a total experience, 
especially since the war’s end, which 


has written a book in which illumina- 
tion and good will predominate. And it 


aspect of this expe- 


might have embittered him, Mr. Ross 


to be hrofoundly serel et every 
| (In answering advertisements please mention Seaver Gaavute i. 


| PROCEEDINGS 
NATIONAL CONFERENCE OF 
SOCIAL WORK 


Contains selected manuscripts 


delivered at the 1947 Annual | 


Meeting. 
' Price $5.00 from 


COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY PRESS 


one interested to advance the cause of 
permanent legislation in this field and 
of a breaking down of habits of em- 
ployment discrimination, will use this 
book for educational purposes. 


THE ANGRY DECADE, by Leo Gurko, 
Dodd, Mead. $3. 


Howard W. Hintz 


\¢ ITH THIS BOOK, ProFEssor LxEo 


Gurko of the English Department. of 
Hunter College, won the first Dodd, 
_-Mead Faculty Fellowship, “an annual 
award of $2,000 to the most promising 
project for a book vf non-fiction sub- 
mitted by a member of the Faculty of 
-.an American or Canadian university.” 
The fellowship has thus made a notable 
start, for this critical interpretation of 
the social, political, and literary history 
of the period between the stock market 
crash in 1929 and the Pearl Harbor dis- 
aster of 1941 is brifliantly lucid and 
penetrating. 
There ‘can be no denial of the au- 


thor’s assertion that this period “was one 


of the liveliest and most dramatic in re- 
cent American history.” The study 
brings into sharp focus world-shaking 
events, national and international, which 
have already grown dim in the memory 
of a generation innured to crisis and 


The March Survey Graphic 
Covered FOOD 


THE MAY WOMAN'S PRESS 
MAGAZINE— 


Tells About the 


“People Who Grow the Food” 


with an article “American Farmers 
are Important to Peace” by Sir John 
Boyd Orr; articles on labor, agri- 
culture and the community; the Jew 
in agriculture, migrant workers ; and 
others. 


Survey Graphic readers will want to 
read this WWOMAN’S PRESS, sup- 
plementing their own powerful and 
penetrating FOOD issue. And they 
will want to follow through the 
year the outstanding job this maga- 
zine is doing on social issues. 


Start your subscription with the 
April special issue on HOUSING, 
with a lead article by psychiatrist 
Janet McKenzie Rioch and some 
comments from a veteran with orig- 
inal things to say. 


THE WOMAN’S PRESS—the 
National Magazine for Young Wom- 
en’s Christian Associations, reflects 
the thinking of a religious organiza- 
tion that is deeply concerned about 
the society in which it functions. 


Subscribe Now! 


Please enter———Please renew———my sub- 
scription to THE Woman's Press 


(J fer ene year beginning.......- at $2.50 
OO for two years beginning....--- 


Add 50c¢ for foreign Roeane 
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- Please make hacks or money orders payable 
to Tur Woman's Press, 600 Lexington Avenue, 
New York 22, New York. 
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WORKERS WANTED 


a 


SENIOR CASE WORK STATUS, Masters 
degree, preferably married, part or full time. 
Beginning salary between $3,000 and $3,600 
dependent on experience. Challenging oppor- 
tunity to initiate program in fertility clinic, 
counselling pre-maritals and child spacing. 
Weekly psychiatric consultation, Planned Par- 
enthood Clinic, 203 Professional Building, 
Pittsburgh 22, Pa. 


OPPORTUNITIES AVAILABLE 


WANTED—(a) Medical social worker to direct 
department, large teaching hospital; will be 
given responsibility of organizing department, 
selecting staff of ten medical social workers, 
and, also, clerical staff; duties include admin- 
istration of department, teaching medical stu- 
dents and working closely with university 
school of social workers; department serves 
new psychosomatic clinic; challenging oppor- 
tunity; $4200. (b) Director of social service 
organization serving three hospitals; staff 
includes seven medical, two psychiatric social 
workers; large city, United States depen- 
dency; $5400; seven years’ experience in- 
cluding five in supervisory capacity required. 
(c) Psychiatric social worker qualified to as- 
sume major administrative responsibilities of 
child guidance clinic; town of 45,000; East. 
(d) Medical social worker for one of the most 
important positions in California; duties con- 
sist of directing several clinics. SG4-1 The 
Medical Bureau (Burneice Larson, Director) 
Palmolive Building, Chicago 11. 


SUPERVISOR OF CASE WORK—For im- 
mediate opening in Red Cross Chapter. Quali- 
fications: academic training and supervisory 
experience, Salary commensurate with train- 


ing and experience. Apply Duval County 
Chapter, American Red Cross, Jacksonville, 
Florida. 


Se tn a ee ae ot es as 

PSYCHIATRIC SOCIAL WORKER wanted 
for Public Schools of East Orange, New Jer- 
sey. Master’s degree in social sciences and a 
minimum of eight years experience—preferably 
with school-age children. Wholesome per- 
sonality. Salary commensurate with training 
and experience. Good future. Apply Dr. 
Kentopp, Superintendent of Schools, East 
Orange, New Jersey. 


eee 

PSYCHIATRIC SOCIAL WORKER, graduate 
accredited school, for children’s treatment 
center, Group living plus individual therapy. 
Outstanding child analyst, administrator, so- 
cial work school “graduate. Small case-load, 
private office. Salary $3,300, possibility of 
full maintenance. Immediate opening, high 
standards, 50 minutes Chicago loop. Write: 
Director, Ridge Farm, 40 E. Old Mill Road, 
Lake Forest, Illinois. 


So ee aR ed erate ee = ee, SS 

NEBRASKA NEEDS NOW—Child Welfare 
Consultant and State Field Supervisor, $3,000 
to $3,600; minintum qualifications, 1 year 
graduate study in social work plus experience, 
Praining Supervisors, $3,300 to $4,080; mini- 
mum qualifications, 2 years graduate study in 
social work plus experience. For application 
blanks and information write Merit System, 
1306 State Capitol, Lincoln, Nebraska. 


WANTED: Carefully trained, educated and 
experienced Senior Case Worker for state- 
wide non-sectarian child placing agency. Must 
be able to furnish suitable references. Person 
with Southern experience preferred. Permanent 
position assured. Salary range from $3,000 to 
$3,600. Must have had some experience in 
ee ruealive ca actiy. gebely to Children’s 

ome ciety 0; orida, 403 i 
Building, Jacksonville. Z Pozo lidated 


CASEWORKERS professional! i 

.K 4 y qualified fo 

agency giving children care in oats homes 
and in cottage type institution. Worker 
needed for direct work with emotionally dis- 
turbed children under psychiatric consulta- 
tion; also adoption worker. Write The Chil- 


dren’s Center, 1400 Whit 
oe oo itney Avenue, New 


——eS—_o03Q_Q@eee ee 
SOCIAL WORKER, woman, age 25-40, mem- 
ber Lutheran church, college Sateate Cont 
pletion of one year graduate study plus two 
years experience as a case worker in private 
or public family or child welfare agency, or 
one half year’ graduate study plus five years 
experience. $3,000. Lutheran Inner Mission 
pociery: 1002 1ith St., N.W., Washington 1, 


——_—_—_—_—_—_—_—_[__&__[_—__—_—_—_—_——— 
CASEWORKER—with M.S.S. and experi 
in family and children’s work for a ee 
tiple function Jewish agency in Youngstown 
hio. Unusually good opportunity for case. 
work-group work integration. Excellent op- 
portunity to learn at first-hand community 
organization and administration. Salary open 
dng a eo oe Family 
en’s Service. 
Youngstown 2, Ohio, : ee 


——————— 
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WORKERS WANTED 


me 
CASE WORKERS—Male and female. 
Sere ravcile Court with highest case-work 
standards. Qualifications: School of Social 
Work graduate plus successful experience in 
approved agency. Apply Juvenile Court, To- 
ledo, Ohio, stating qualifications and experi- 
ence fully, indicate beginning salary. 8744 
Survey. 
TD 


WOMAN wanted for executive position in 
unique Episcopal home for normal, fatherless 
girls four to eighteen (attending public school) 
in metropolitan city. Applicant must be 
Protestant with high educational background 
and experienced in young people’s work; 
should preferably be between thirty and forty- 
two years of age. 8741 Survey. 

ees 


CASEWORKERS, graduate degree; agency 
having institutional and foster home programs. 
(1) With placement and homefinding experi- 
ence for adoption caseload; (2) Caseload of 
school age children in cottage plan institu- 
tion; (3) Foster home placement and home- 
finding caseload. Salary range $2700 to $3600. 
Small staff, ideal_working conditions. Write 
to William I. Lacy, Executive Director, 
Methodist Children’s Home _ Society, Chil- 
dren’s Village, Redford Station, Detroit 19, 
Michigan. 


CASEWORKER, Female, graduate of accred- 
ited school of social work, for family case- 
work with Jewish agency. Good salary. Op- 
portunity for some community organization. 
Write fully concerning qualifications to Jewish 
Welfare Service, 18 South Stockton Street, 
Trenton, New Jersey. 


SAN FRANCISCO CATHOLIC SOCIAL 
SERVICE HAS OPENING FOR PRO- 
FESSIONALLY QUALIFIED FAMILY 

ie CHILD WELFARE CASE WORK- 


GRADE, =e aS: $2580-$2936 
GRADE: ll> eo eee $2664-$3312 
GRADE I Lie = ee $3144 up 


APPLY TO GENERAL DIRECTOR, 995 
MARKET STREET, SAN FRANCISCO 3, 
CALIFORNIA, 


CASE WORKER—with M.S.S. or one year in 
graduate school plus experience. Excellent 
working conditions. Salary according to quali- 
fications and experience. 8664 Survey. 


a 
SEVERAL VACANCIES in a newly merged 
Jewish Family and Children’s Agency for 
graduate caseworkers. with: family or child 
welfare background. Salary range $2,400 to 
oa according to experience. Opportunity 
or supervision. Apply to Mr. Jacob Little, 
Executive Director, United Jewish Social 


Service Agency, 91 Vine Street, Hartford, 
Connecticut. 


eS See eS Se 

CASEWORKER, _ Family Service Department 
of multiple service Episcopal agency in East- 
ern city. Intake on non-sectarian basis. 
Trained Supervisor, Retirement plan. Quailifi- 
cations must include at least one year gradu- 
ate training. 8735 Sutvey. 


CE NR AeA RRS Se en 

CASE WORKER —social work training. Salary 
dependent .on education and experience. So- 
cial work in children’s field. Juvenile Protec- 
tive Association, 32 South River Street, Au- 
rora, Illinois. 


ee ee 
CASE WORKER for Progressive, expanding 
amily agency. Excellent supervision, Op- 
portunities for community work. Salary com- 
mensurate with experience. Write John W. 
€rson, Executive Secretary, 411 Walnut 
Street, Allentown, Pa. 


———— Oe 
Pee ae ROGISTS— Clinical, male and female, 
., diagnostic and short time thera i 
Child Guidance Clinic operated _ by Cont 
Apply. Juvenile Court, Toledo, Ohio, stating 
qualifications and experience fully, indicate 
beginning salary. 8743 Survey. 


CASEWORKERS for families and children. One 
year or more graduate training desired. Good 
personnel Practices. Salary dependent upon 
training and experience. Indiana. 8701 Survey, 


SUPERVISOR OF CASEWORK, for multiple 
ease satay casework ee fee 
challenging opportunity. ala cy 
ee a) sonnel Mists Director, Jewish 
ervice ureau, 12 5 a 
Street, Miami 36, Florida, ta 


SOCIAL SERVICE WORKER (WOMA 
FOR FRONTIER NURSING SERVICE in 
THE KENTUCKY MOUNTAINS. FOR 
EXECULVE QuCH RAE Se ONES LEWIS, 
LESLIE CO., KENTUCKY. a 


(In answering advertisements please mention Survey 


Interesting™ 


Grapuic) 


WORKERS WANTED 


ENOGRAPHIC ASSISTANT (WOMAN) 
STEN. ADMINISTRATIVE STAFF OF THE 
FRONTIER NURSING SERVICE IN THE 
KENTUCKY MOUNTAINS. SEND DATA 
SHET TO AGNES LEWIS, EXECUTIVE 
SECRETARY, WENDOVER, KENTUCKY. 


me 


CASE WORKER experienced in family and _ 


children’s work, especially in the latter field, 
for a small multiple function Jewish agency 
in a middle size, midwestern community. Op- 
portunities for student supervision, community 
and group work-case work activities. Salary 
range between $3,000 and $3,800. 8661 Sur- 
vey. 

SS nae 


CASEWORKERS for national agency with 
multiple service program for adjustment of 
foreign born in Ses > 5. degrecusteg 
quired; salary range $2700-$3925 ; appointment 
within range dependines on experience. Pro- 
motion opportunities. nowledge of German 
or Yiddish desirable. Write. or telephone 
United Service for New Americans, Inc., 15 
Park Row, New York 7, N. Y., CO 7-9700. 


Dennen nee cre EEUU EEnEEE RSE SERRE 


CASEWORKERS—Catholic Family and Child 
Care Agency has two staff vacancies. Salary 
in accordance with professional training and 
experience. Opportunity for-advancement. At 
least one year’s graduate training required. 
Catholic Welfare Bureau, 855 South Figueroa 
Street, Los Angeles 14, California. 

ee eee 


CASE WORKER: Graduate accredited school; 
prefer experience with intake, _ unmarried 
mothers, adoptions. Salary range $2400-$3600. 
Private child placement agency. Average 
case-load 25-30 families. Send full  qualifica- 
tions. Richard Lewis, Children’s Bureau o 
Dayton, 225 N. Jefferson Street, Dayton 2, 
Ohio, 


EXECUTIVE DIRECTOR of Community Chest 
and Council in Eastern City of 50,000, 80 
miles from New York City. Experienced in 
fund raising and public relations as well as 
council work. 8748 Survey. 


CASEWORKERS (two)—Male or female for 
non-sectarian children’s protective agency in 
New York City area offering excellent super- 
vision. Full professional training preferred. 
Beginning salary $2500 to $3000 depending 
upon experience. 8747 Survey. : 


ASSISTANT AGENCY EXECUTIVE FO 


TOR, CATHOLIC SOCIAL SERVICE, 995 
MARKET STREET, SAN FRANCISCO 3, 
CALIFORNIA. 


CASEWORKER wanted for obstetrical clinic 


family or medical training acceptable. Sal- 
ary according to qualifications. 8749 Survey. 


WANTED GROUP WORKER, if possible with 
Group Therapy experience, in home for the 
aged. Supervision by psychiatrist and case 
work supervisor. State salary requirements. 
The Montefiore Home, 3151 Mayfield Road, 
Cleveland Heights 18, Ohio. 


WANTED: Experienced, gifted male psychiatric 
caseworker with administrative ability or ex- 
perience to be trained for a responsible posi- 
tion in Group Therapy in a major agency in 
New York City. Applicant must be a gradu- 
ate of a school of social work. Experience in 


psychiatric casework preferred but particularly — 


gifted beginner will be considered. 8752 


Survey. 


OPENINGS for experienced or inexperienced 
caseworkers with two years graduate train- 
ing. Agency provides both family casework 
and foster home care. Professional staff of 

~ 59. Salary range $2700 to $3240. Five weeks. 
vacation. Write Family and Children’s Agency, 
ieee, Gough Street, 
ornia. 


-PROTESTANT HOME for girls, 13-17, capa- 


city 10, needs director at once, There is 
opening for good es ae also. Modern 

ome situated Rockford, Ill. Please address 
communications to_: Mrs. B. }- Knight, 1302 
Boilvin Avenue, Rockford, Ill. 


Be 


~ 


s 


; 


San Francisco 9, Cali- | 


||. Minimum Charge . 


WORKERS WANTED 


WANTED IMMEDIATELY 


Two thoroughly educated, trained and experienced 
Senior Case Workers, who can furnish references 
from reputable Child Welfare Agency. 
Permanent position assured right persons. Prefer- 
ence will be given to persons having had Southern 
States experience. Salary range from $3,000 te 
$3,600 depending on the qualifications. Write 
Children’s Home Society of Florida, 403 Consoll- 
dated Building, Jacksonville, attention Marcus C. 
Fagg, State Superintendent. 


NB: We are a State wide non-sectarian, 
private, child placing agency. 


CASEWORKERS, professionally trained, 
family casework agency. Interesting and 
lenging opportunity ... . 
Write Director, Jewish Social 
reau,. 127 N. W. 2nd Street, 
Florida. 


SITUATIONS WANTED 


INTERESTED in securing Executive position 
as Director of Home for boys. Ten years ex- 
ecutive experience with pre and delinquent 
boys. Now under contract but available soon. 
8751 Survey. 


HOMEWORK desired by young woman, two 
small children, typing, manuscripts, address- 
ing, colating, complete knowledge of office 
routine. 8750 Survey. 


ENIOR WORKER, woman, 38, graduate ac- 
credited school wishes position with mature 
high standard agency; or in medical setting; 
or with psychiatrist. Experienced psychiatric- 
case worker—supervisory and teaching. Sal- 
ary $3600-$4000. New York City or vicinity. 
8746 Survey. ~ 


SUPERVISORY OR ADMINISTRATIVE 

_ position, male, age 38, veteran, trained, experi- 
enced, case work, vocational guidance, psycho- 
logical testing, research, supervision, in New 
York area, 
8739 Survey. 


EXECUTIVE (male), wide experience 
field of Child Care and Recreation desires 
connection with active and progressive or- 
ganization. 8745 Survey. 


GRADUATE New York School, 
executive experience both family and chil- 
dren’s .agencies, will consider change to 
agency wanting progressive, up-to-date pro- 
gram. 8742*Survey, 


chal- 
$2400-$3840. 
Service Bu- 


Miami 36, 


72) 


=v 


substantial 


SUMMER JOB 


-Trained, experienced, male social worker, army 


psychologist, personnel experience, social re- 
search, seeks job as summer replacement or 
temporary position in New York metropolitan 
vicinity. 8740 Survey. : 


EXECUTIVE OR ADMINISTRATIVE posi- 
tion desired by male, 34, M.S.W., with ex- 
perience in casework, groupwork, community 
organization, public relations, in child wel- 
fare institutions, community centers. California 
preferred. Available June 1948. 8737 Survey. 


MAN, married, age 50, excellent references, 
experience; psychiatric case work, children, 
adults; administration, community organiza- 
tion, industrial relations, available. 8716 Sur- 
vey. ss . 


NEW YORK SCHOOL graduate, male, case | 


work supervisor foster care agency, central 
homefinder, active student field work train- 
ing program, public speaking experience, de- 
sires supervisory-administrative position start- 
ing September in interesting phase of social 
work in Hartford, Connecticut area. Institu- 


__tional, teaching considered. 8736 Survey- 


COLUMBIA Teacher’s College graduate seeks. 


remunerative position—mentally and socially 
—unusual background in the arts, theatre, 
childhood education. 8738 Survey. 


WOMAN, MSW, 15 years experience, mostly 


foster home placement, desires position execu- 
tive or casework supervisor in family or child 
placing agency. Prefer mid-west location, sal- 
ary $4200, 8734 Survey. 


| Classified Advertising — 
RATES 
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Survey Graphic 

19th Street New York 3 


12, E. 


non-sectarian or Jewish agency. | 


turbulence. These recollections are par- 
alleled in Mr. Gurko’s survey by incisive 
appraisals of the work of some of the 
major literary figures of the period. 

Main emphasis is upon the fiction 
writing of the period, with incidental 
and frequently astute references to criti- 
cism, poetry, drama, and even the radio 
and motion picture. FfA.gives particular 
attention to the powers and weaknesses 
of O'Hara, Farrell, Faulkner, Steinbeck 
and, above all, Thomas Wolfe. 

The extent to which literature may 
both mold and reflect the mind and 
temper of an age, and the manner in 
which popular literary vogues—escapist 
and inspirational types of writing repre- 
sented by historical novels, self-help 
tracts, and happy-ending romances — 
serve to assuage the fears and confusions 
of a critical time, are made abundantly 
clear. 

The similarity of critical method and 
the partial identity of material of the 
“Angry Decade” and of Lloyd Morris’ 
recent “Postcript to Yesterday” suggest 
a natural comparison. Mr. Morris paints 
on a broad canvas and so produces a 
more comprehensive picture. But Mr. 
Gurko’s delimitation of the period cov- 
ered, and his selectivity of material en- 
able him to probe more deeply and effec- 
tively into the achievement of the writers 
he singles out for special emphasis. 

This book itself, with its distinguished 
style and its keen analysis, is an im- 
portant addition to contemporary social 
and literary criticism. 
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Carolinians go 
for prizes, too 


— (from page 252) 


Negro farmers. They have increased 
in mutual respect for each other's 
ability, and the prosperity and com- 
mon interest favorable to harmonious 
race relations are being promoted. 
Negro contestants in Pleasant Falls 
have made special gains through 
neighborhood cooperation. They have 
owned little equipment and their 
farms are small. It had proved im- 
practical before for them to build ter- 
races on their farms. It was prohib- 
itively expensive to bring in the ma- 
chinery for single jobs. Now, such 
jobs are contracted for a dozen or 
more farms at a time. As Arthur 
Boyd, the leader of the group, re- 
ported, “We've won a lot by helping 
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HOW TO RETIRE TO OZARKS. Methods 
2 which many pede a go of it in this pic- 
uresque section. 35c. c - S 
5004 Girad, pete Haldeman-Julius, Box 
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SCOTTISH CLANS and Their Tartans. By 
Robert Bain, City Librarian, Glasgow. With 
129 superb full-page color plates of tartans 
and history of each Scottish Clan. Imported 
trom Scotland. Only $2.74, postpaid. ‘Write 
for FREE 36-page Bargain Book Catalog No. 
356-SG, Union Library Association, 121 East 
24th Street, New York 10, N. Y. 


OUT-OF-PRINT = 23, 4aR0-70. 
; books - 
Dlied; also genealogies, incomplete sets conicleied 
magazine back numbers supplied, etc. All subjects, 
all languages. Send us your lst of book-wants— 
no obligation. We report quickly. Lowest prices, 
(We also supply all current books at publishers’ 
prices postpaid.) 


AMERICAN LIBRARY SERVICE 
117 West 48th Street Dept. G, New York 19, N. Y. 
PS. We also BUY books and magazines. 
Send us your list. 


FOREIGN BOOKS 


SCHOENHOF’S FOREIGN BOOKS, 
1280 Massachusetts Avenue, Dept. SV 
Cambridge 38, Mass. 


INC. 


BOOK PLATES 


PLATES, Box 218, Yellow Springs, Ohio. 


PROFESSIONAL SERVICES 


SPECIAL ARTICLES, THESES, SPEECHES, 
PAPERS. Research, revision, bibliographies, 
ete. Over twenty years’ experience serving 
busy eee persons. Prompt service ex- 
tended. AUTHORS RESEARCH BUREAU, 
516 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. . 


LANGUAGES 


LINGUAPHONE MAKES LANGUAGES 
EASY. At home learn to speak Spanish, 
Portuguese, Italian, French, German, Rus- 
sian, by quick, easy Linguaphone Conversa- 
tional Method. Save time, work, money. 
Linguaphone Correspondence Courses are 
available to Veterans under G.I. BILL OF 
RIGHTS. Send for free book. State if G.I. 
Linguaphone Institute, 50 RCA Bldg., New 
York 20, N. Y. 


“POWHATAN"™ INDIAN PIPE 


Send a dollar bill for genuine “Powhatan” 
handmade Indian clay smoking pipe, replica 
original Virginia antique. Long reed stem 
combined with porous clay bowl saturated 
with honey before kilning gives delightful 
smoking enjoyment. Postage prepaid, PAMP- 
LIN PIPE CO., Box 100, Richmond, Vir- 
ginia, 


SUMMER RENTAL 


TO LET FOR SUMMER: Beautiful furnished 
home on Lake Megunticook overlooking 
mountains, near ocean, Camden, Maine. Boat- 
ing, fishing, bathing. $350 per month or 
$1000 season. Bradstreet; 23 Pine Street, 
Waltham, Mass. . 


EMPLOYMENT AGENCY 


GERTRUDE R. STEIN, INC. 
AGENCY, 64 West 48th Street, New 
York. PL. 7-8590. A_ professional 
bureau specializing in fund-raising, 
‘group work, institutional, casework 
and medical social work positions. 


our land and learning to help each 
other, no matter whether we win the 
prize or not.” 


NCOME IS RISING ON THESE SCIENTIFIC- 
ally operated farms. On a typical set 
of farms after careful conservation 
for three years, income increased 
$13.55 per acre. Cotton yields have 
gone up from 307 pounds an acre to 
.440 pounds, livestock income from 
£776 to $1,124 a year. Emphasis of 
the contest rules on grain and grass 
production points toward the up- 
building of the counties as a_live- 
stock section. 

Poplar Springs demonstrated to me 
that the contest already is successful 
and that it promises greater benefits 
over the years. Townes’ belief that no 
one could lose is proving correct. Pro- 
duction and Marketing Administra- 
tion payments for soil conservation 
practices are an immediate financial 
reward. The spirit of cooperation and 
confidence is knitting communities 
together. The participating farms are 
real show windows to display the ad- 
vantages of scientific farming. Each 
farmer is carrying out a complete 
soil and water conservation plan. In- 


terest in the technique is spreading. 
The publishers of two Southern 
dailies, located in larger cities, have 
investigated the plan with the idea of 
promoting similar local contests. The 
system has given SCS a great new 
hope for speedy and widely sup- 
ported participation. 

Townes and his associates sold the 
Spartanburg newspapers early in 
1947, but the new owners are carry- 
ing on the contest. Before Townes 
left to become editor of the Times 
in Tacoma, Washington, the Soil 
Conservation Society, a non-govern- 
mental club, awarded him a_ life 
membership. Dr. T. S. Buie, di- 
rector of the SCS office, in his speech 
of award used these prophetic words: 


Nationally the pattern of a commun- 
ity soil building may take hold from 
the efforts of the newspapers and farm 
agencies and the farmers who had the 
good sense and foresight to join in here. 
We need a national crusade for the 
conservation of our greatest natural re- 


sources — our soil—in which business, _ 


religion, government, education, the 
professions, and workers may share, to 
the end that everyane can enjoy better 
living and leave a productive land to 
future generations. 


Family ties to stand the strains 


Why, for example, do some families } 
disintegrate following the first en- 
counter with tragedy? Obviously, they 
have never come to grips with reality. 
This gives us our clue: only families 
capable of utilizing such mental hy- 
giene devices as the cultivation of a 
sense of reality can meet tragedy. In 
my experience, it is not uncommon 
to find that when families are thus 
equipped they achieve a new integra- 
tion and a new strength. 

Some persons, especially some par- 
ents, seem to develop a sort of com- 
mon sense mental hygiene without 
technical instruction, but it is not safe 
to count on this. We need simplified 
elementary mental hygiene teaching 
for all prospective and ail functioning 
parents. Whenever this is mentioned 
someone is sure to object on the 
ground that there are not enough 
psychiatrists to care for the emergency 
cases which now fill clinic waiting 
lists. But this fact should not deter 
us from finding other ways of intre- 
ducing mental hygiene to families, 
utilizing psychologists, sociologists, 
and wise teachers, some of whom 
will be found in the ranks of parents 
with no professional equipment for 
their task. 

This catalogue of elements of 
strength eliminates some of the major 
considerations which so often appear 


in frightened discussions of the dis-~ 
integration of family life. So far,>I_ 
have said nothing about divorces or 


. te : separations, the outward signs usually — 
out other members, and persons not sessed a healthier attitude toward taken to mean family weakness. We 


belonging to the family group. In life’s inevitabilities. They consciously must realize, however, that a famil 

short, there is a selfish as well as a trained their youth to anticipate trag- is not Siroue merely becaeeee 
social use of humor. edy and to face it, strong and un- together. In fact, some of the tesa : 
afraid. Our education is saturated successful families I know are held 
with Pollyanna-ish promises. We together by unworthy bonds, repre- ; 
paint fantasies of families in which senting in themselves the trea eee 
no one dies, no one suffers disappoint- of fear and constraint. But when | 
ment, no one commits a crime, and there is an overt break-up of a fam- 
all live happily ever after — all of ily, it is a fairly sure indication that — 


which is, of course, an utterly false the basic factors of strength never | 
view of human experience. were present : 


How are we to prepare ourselves 
within the family circle for the com- 
ing of tragedy? How are we to fortify 
ourselves against the corroding con- 
sequences of sudden catastrophe? 
How are we so to train ourselves and 
yet avoid morbidness which, as many 
of us know, can also become a family~ 
trait and the symptom of another 
kind of weakness? 

The answer, I believe, is that in 
these days families cannot maintain 
strength unless they are able to apply 
the principles of mental hygiene. 


(from page 254) 


F amilies, to remain strong, must 
be prepared to face tragedy. 


Most tragic experiences are family 
matters. Death strikes someone in the 
group; or in the face of failure, a 
feeling of defeat spreads through the 
family circle. These tragic moments 
seem always to come without antici- 
pation. It is as if each family grew 
up in an unreal world where, what- 
ever the tragedy on all sides, misfor- 
tune will not strike ws. When the 
unescapable blow falls, the internal 
weaknesses reveal themselves and the 
family disintegrates. We all have seen 
this happen over and over again: 
with the first tragedy—the first death, 
for example —the family is perma- 
nently weakened. 

The early Greeks apparently pos- 


I AM SPEAKING NOT OF A MECHANICAL 
set of legalistic, formal ties which 
hold families together, but of those 
organic bonds which are the natural 
products of fruitful human relations. 
~In this sense, the family is the clue to 
all other varieties of human relation- 
ship, even those associated with the 
grave issues of international peace. 
And that is why it is so importan 
to think seriously about how to bui 
strength for American families. 
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Casa Panamericana 

Child Development 

Creative Art Workshop—including child- 
ren’s classes 

English Language Institute 

Kindergarten Workshop 

La Maison Francaise 

Music 

Theatre—including children’s classes 

The United States House 

Workshop in Counseling and Guidance 


Inclusive fee: registration, tuition, board 
and room, health services and _inci- 
dentals 


For information write: 


Office of the Summer Session 
Mills College, Oakland 13, Cal. 


SMITH COLLEGE — 
SCHOOL FOR SOCIAL WORK 


A Graduate Professional School Offering a Pro- 
gram of Social Work Education Leading to the 
Degree of Master of Social Science. 


The course provides two years of academic 
credits including theory, field practice in selected 
social agencies, and the writing of a thesis. 


Academic Year Opens June 23, 1948 
GRADUATE SEMINARS 
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. ADVANCED CASEWORK. Mrs, Lucille N. Austin 


. SUPERVISORY METHOD IN SOCIAL CASE. 
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93. EGO PSYCHOLOGY. Dr, Adelaide M. Johnson 


94. THE PSYCHOSOMATIC CONCEPT. 
Dr, Felix Deutsch 
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SCHOOL OF NURSING of Yale University 


A Profession for the College Woman 
An intensive and basic experience in the various branches of nursing is 
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For Catalogue and Information address: 
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UNIVERSITY OF PITTSBURGH 


SCHOOL OF SOCIAL WORK 
PROFESSIONAL EDUCATION 
for men and women 


Rleadine to the Master of Social Work 
and to the Doctor of Social Work 


Generic Program and Specializations in 
Social Case Work 
Social Group Work | 
Social Inter-Group Work 
Social Research 


The next section of the Advanced Psychiatric 


am on the doctorate level in cooperation 


Je ‘een Winter V.A. Hospital and the See 
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SIMMONS. COLLEGE 
SCHOOL OF SOCIAL WORK 


Professional Education Leading to the degree of M.S. 


Medical Social Work 
Psychiatric Social Work 
Community Work 
Family and Child Welfare 
Social Research 


Catalog will be sent on cee 


51 Commonwealth Avenue Boston, Mass. 


BOSTON UNIVERSITY 
SCHOOL OF SOCIAL WORK 


Case Work. Psychiatric Social Work. Medi- 
cal Social Work. Group Work. | 


Fall semester begins on September 15, 1948. 


July 12, 1948, for experienced social workers... 


For information and paetceue: apply to the 
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81 Eaater Street 
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wii New HARPER BOOKS for “Survey” Readers 


Labor Unions in Action 
A STUDY OF THE MAINSPRINGS OF UNIONISM 


By Jack Barbash, Formerly Lecturer in Labor Problems, American University, Washington, 


D. C.. Designed to promote a broader understanding of why labor unions operate as ne be ae ee 
sympathetically and realistically examines union policies in action, especially during on peri 2 rom 
1933 to passage of the Taft-Hartley Bill. Here is up-to-date information on use o the strike, i 
lations of union to government, problems of Communist infiltration, and other related matters vitally. 


necessary to an appreciation of today’s labor union activities. “...a valuable, suggestive, challenging, 
controversial, informative record of recent happenings in the labor union movement.’”—Mark ite 
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Labor-Management Cooperation 


HOW TO ACHIEVE IT 
By E. J. Lever, Director, Labor Education Association, Philadelphia, and Francis Goodell, 


Management Consultant. This volume supplies a step-by-stép blue-print for achieving a coopera- 
tive attitude between workers and management. In deseribing*the necessary functions, benefits and 
operation of a joint production committee, it explains to*workers how management manages pro- 
duction and illustrates advantages of workers’ participation in improving the routines and economies 
of production. Labor leaders, business executives and teachers of industrial relations will here find 
practical guidance in the search for industrial peace. $2.50 


Freedom and the 
Administrative State 


By Joseph Rosenfarb, Author of “The National Labor Policy.” Growing out of the author's 
long experience in a Federal administrative agency, this positive and penetrating study shows: how 
the necessary public controls of private enterprise can be reconciled with personal integrity and ad- 
ministrative effectiveness. Every FrecdoniiGine citizen will do well to weigh its constructive observa- 
tions on the economic, political, psychological and spiritual aspects of this problem. “... . is worthy of 


being placed on the required reading list of students majoring in political science, economics and 
law.’”—U. S. Senator Wayne L. Morse. 


The Union Challenge | Re — 
to Management Control | 3 


By Neil W. Chamberlain, Research Director, Labor and Management Center, Yale Uni- 


versity. In labor disputes and labor relations are there subjects reserved for exclusive handling by 
management ? Are there limits to the labor union’s rightful requests for management facts? This 
vital problem, “management prerogatives,” is here analyzed objectively and constructively with de- 
tailed discussion of actual cases which have arisen over this issue in specific industries. “Those whose 
daily business and responsibility is that of industrial relations . . . are indebted to Professor Cham- 


tlain for a clarification of the central issue that divides. ‘two large’ ional com- 
munity."—NV. Y. TIMES BOOK REVIEW. Rots 


Getting Along With Unions 


1948 REVISED EDITION 
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